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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following Dialogues were 
preſented in manuſcript to the Prin- 
_ cels Royal; in conſequence of the 
approbation they met with, the Au- 
thor obtained the honour and gra- 
cious permiſſion of dedicating her 


performance to her Royal Highneſs, 


ro HER ROYAL HIGHN £85 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 
GRACIOUSLY to accept my 
firſt literary production; which was 
profeſſedly written for the inſtruc- 
tion and amuſement of young 
minds; if it produces that effect, 
and gains your Royal Highneſs's 
Approbation, I ſhall obtain the ulti- 
A 4 mate 


- DEDICATION. — 
mate end of my wiſhes, I diſclaim 
the uſual ſtyle of Dedication ; as 
being incompatible with che Since- 
rity I profeſs, and practiſe. Flat- 
tery, like poiſon, is certain in its 
operations, and deſtructive in its 
conſequences various are the 
means of infuſing this mental evil; 
but thoſe never fail of obtaining 
ſucceſs, which are miniſtered in the 
pleaſing ſemblance of deſerved ap- 
plauſe. Deign to receive my ardent 
Rayen, that your Royal Highneſs 
may attain every poſſible degree of 
perfection and that you may be 


good, 


A 


DEDICATION. 
good, as well as great ; great by 
Royal deſcent, but ſuperior by ex- 
emplary virtue! Let me earneſtly 
entreat your Royal Hi ghneſs, not 
to diſappoint the hopes of an ex- 
pecting nation, who ſeek in your 
Royal Highneſs, a continuation of 
thoſe amiable qualities, which ſo 
eminently diſtinguiſh our moſt gra- 
cious Queen: ſtrive like her to gain 
univerſal approbation; make her 
the model of your conduct; and 
may God grant you grace, ſo 
cloſely to copy the bright original, 
that two ſuch animating pictures 


RE may 


DEDICATION. 


may influence the manners of pol 
terity; and enhance the merit of 


Female Virtue ! ! 5 . 
EY am, with profound ReſpeR, 
Your Reyal Highneſs' $ 
Moſt Obedient and F aithful Servant, 
ANN MURRY. 


Tottenham High-Croſs, 
April 8, 1778. 


PRE- 


PREFACE. 

T E Author of the following 
Dialogues, in conformity to 
cuſtom, deems it neceſſary to allege 
ſome reaſon, and offer ſome excule, 
for preſenting them to the public. 
She is conſcious of their defects, and 
therefore truſts that the plan, rather 
than the execution, will enſure their 
future ſuccels. In their belt the 
begs leave to plead, that they were 
originally written for the uſe of her 
pupils: the advantages they derived 
from them, added to the repeated 
A6 ſeolicitations 


Ne. 8 


ſolicitations of her friends, were the 
chief motives of their publication. 
She is aware that juſtice may urge 
the critics to pals a ſevere ſentence 
on her performance; but as what- 
ever faults may be in it, ſhe ſincere- 
ly wiſhes to amend, ſo ſhe can aſ- 
ſure them, that vanity bore no ſhare 
in her undertaking ſo arduous a taſk, 
which was perhaps ſuperior to her 
abilities; yet as it ſeemed particularly 
ſuited to the nature of her employ, 
ſhe was tempted to combat the 
difficulties which aitended it, and 
will think herlabors am ply rewarded, 
if the ſyſtem ſhe has formed, ſhould 


prove 


PREFACE 


prove inſtrumental in advancing the 
progreſs of virtue! 
Dialogue and fable are in general 
eſteemed the beſt vehicles to convey 
inſtruction, as they lure the mind 
into knowledge, and impexceptibly 
conduct it to the goal of Wiſdom. 
This mode of practice often ſucceeds, 
where formal precept fails, and might 
produce an happy effect, if it were 

more frequently adopted. 
The younger part of her readers 
are earneſtly entreated to improve 
their intellectual faculties wich un- 
wearied alfiduity, and as the Author 
rejoices 1n the opportunity now of- 
fered 


REFA C KE 
fered her, of caſting in her mite, to- 


wards the accumulating ſtock which 


is to enrich their underſtandings, ſhe 


begs they will pay attention, not only 
to particular, but general inſtructions: 


in the latter claſs, the followin g 


Pages are included, which ſhe hopes, 
like a noſegay compoſed of different 
flowers, will dif penſe their fragrance, 


and prove an agreeable compound! 


PR E- 


FE. TA: 
. TOTHE | 6 
FOURTH EDITION. 
HE Author begs leave to re- 


turn thanks to that Public to 
whoſe candor ſhe imputes the favor- 
able reception ofthe former Editions 
of this Work, As a token of her 
gratitude, ſhe has endeavoured to 
renderitmore deſerving their patron- 
age, by ſome neceſſary corrections, 
and conſiderable additions in the | 
Geographical part; which ſhe offers 
as the means of rendering her per- 
formance of more diffuſive utility in 


the line of education, 


CON- 


CGCa-N TENTS 


DIALOGUE 1. 


Page 
O* Induſtry, Truth, and Sincerity : - the pe- 
culiar advantages ariſing from the pradlice 
of the Virtues clearly explained: and their 
ſeveral branches minutely conſidered. 1 


On Orthography, and the practical Uſe of 
Grammar, with an Explanation of ſome 
of the moſt uſeful Parts of Grammar : 
alſo Directions to articulate with Propri- 
ety ; and the means pointed out to avoid 


common errors in converſation. 21 
DIALOGUE. 


DIALOGUE 1. 
| Page 
On Politeneſs, Civility, and Gratitude ; 
their efſential- qualities enumerated ; and 
the Practice of them ftrongly recom · 
mended. 35 
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On Elotution and Geography : the great im- 
portant of reading with grace and pro- 
pricty : and alſo a definition of the dif- 
ferent hinds of literary compoſitions. The 
Rudiments of Geography explained ; and 
illuſtrated with a Copper-Plate, contain ng 


the neceſſary Inſtructions. 59 


DIALOGUE 


- 


CONTENT S. 


oe dnn 

* Page 

On the Derivation of Words, and Geography. 

The Etymology of many words fully ex- 

plained, and their ſeveral Derivations ſpe- 

cified. A diſſertation on Geography con- 

tinued ; and the different States in Life me- 

taphorically compared to the torrid, tempe- 
rate, and frigid Zones. 111 


on 

On Hiſtory its importance and uſe ; divided 

into the claſſes of Sacred, Prophane, Na- 

tural, and Biographical ; the advantages 

of each manifeſted, and the whole con- 

cluded with the Life of Romulus and 
Remus. 195 
DIALOGUE - 


CONTEN:T SS. 


DIALOGUE vi 


| Page 
On the Chureh-Service, and Nature of Pan © 
 rables ; containing an explanation of the 
inſtitution of the Sabbath ; the inalſpegſa· 
ble Duty of Divine Worſhip ; in what it 
properly conſiſts, and the means pointed 
out, to perform it agreeable to the rules of 
| right reaſon, and the expreſs commands 
$f of God. The original intent of Parables 
and Propheſfies explained ; "the Parable 
of Nathan and David confilered ; and 
moral inferences drawn from it, with imme- 


diate reference to young minds. 169 


DIALOGUE. VI. 
On the Spartan Form of Government, and 


Plan of Education ; a ſtetch of the ſyſtem 
of 


CONTEN T'S 
| g Page 
/ Laws formed by Lycurgus ; their good 
effedts enumerated ; and moral Reflections 
deduced, a an incitement to youth to pur- 
| ſue what is laudable, and worthy of imi- 


tatton. „ 177 


DAL UA. 


On the Sciences, with an Exhortation to ac- 
quare Knowledge 4 containing a brief 
Explanation of Grammar, Logic, Rhe- 
toric, Arithmetic, Geometry, Aſtronomy, 
and Muſe. The real advantages of Learn- 
ing ſet forth, and the Afﬀefation of it 
exemplified from real life. The Mathe- 
matical Part illuſtrated with a Copper- 
Plate, in which various Geometrical 


Nlgures are expreſſed. _ 201 


DIALOGUE 


* 


CONTENT 


1 4A'TO606-UK Xx: 


| Page 
On the relative Duties of Life ; in which the 


Obligations we owe to our fellow-creatures, 


are compared to thoſe due to our Creator, ' 


and traced in regular gradation ; but more 

 &ſpectally confidered in the degrees of Pa- 

rents, Children, Brothers, Sifters, Friends, 

os | Maſters, Servants ; and univerſal Philan- 

- thropy firifly enjoined, as 4 baſis of 
the Chriſtian Religion. The whole con- 

: cluding with a general Exhortation to 


* 


Vir tue. ä 227 


DIALO GU E XI. 


| | On Complacency and Cheerfulneſs : in what 

they conſiſt ; their connection and impor- 

tance illuſtrated. 8 N 245 
DIALOGUE 


- 


TOuTEtENT Ss 


D 14LOGVUR 1 


| Page 
On Adverſity and Proſperity » their opera- 


tions fully confidered ; and their effect on 
human nature explained and juſtified. 259 


/ 


DIALOGUE I.” 
MON D A V. 


On Induſtry, Truth, and Sineerity. 


— 


| | Mentoria. 

As your improvement, my dear Ladies, 
- & engroſſes my whole attention, I propoſe 
employing the remainder of the morning in 
pointing out thoſe meaſures I think will be 
conducive to it. I am not ſo rigid as to ex- 
clude. amuſement from: the ſyſtem which I 
mean to form; though I wiſh but a ſmal! por- 
tion of your time to be ſpent in trifling purſuits, 
1 here is ſcarcely any thing of more importance, 
and, what is more extraordinary, leſs attended 
to, than babitual IS pus TRY. So clearly. am 
I convinced of the advantages which ariſe from 


. 


3 


the practice of this virtue, that in the pro- 


ſecution of my preſent plan, I intend to all 


ſome employ to every hour of the day, and 


| ſhall endeavour to blend inſtruction with amuſc, 
28 B 1 WE ment; 


— 
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ment; as they do not appear to me the leaft 
incompatible: though from the prejudice of 
weak minds, they are uſually conſidered ſo. 
The thoughtleſs and inconſiderate receive in- 
ſtruction like a medicine, and nauſeate the 
draught ; but partake of the banquet of amuſe- 
ment with as much eaſe and pleaſure as if it 
were their daily food. If we were to examine 
theſe different qualities with minute attention, 
we ſhould find they often differ only in the 
name. Many purſuits, where pleaſure is the 
end propoſed, produce diſguſt and pain; whilſt, 
on the contrary, thoſe avocations, which ſeem 
attended with difficulty, reward the labour of 
ſuch as ſurmount them, with knowledge and 
* 

Lady Mary. 6 
My dear Mentoria, are we always to be read- 

ing, working, or writing, and never play? 


Mentoria. 
Certainly not, my dear: my preſent object 
is to diverſify your purſuits, and to regulate 
\ them in ſuch a manner, that, whilſt you are 
ſeeking improvement, you may be amuſed. 
The judicious choice and diſpoſition of the 
agreeable and uſeful qualifications of the mind, 
produce the ſame effeft in a human character, 


as 


x5 the contraſt of light and ſhade does in a fine 
picture; it conſtitutes the beauty and intrinſic 


value of both. | 

I think we are always employed. How 
much time we {pend in getting our leflons! 1 
often lament I have not more time to play. 


| _ Mentoria. 

I agree with you, Lady Louiſa, in thinkin 
you ſpend a great deal of your time in getting 
your leſſon; and I am ſorry to add, as my opi- 
nion, often more than 1s neceſſary for the pur- 
poſe. The habitual Induſtry I mean to incul. 
cate, will, T hope, obviate this objection, and 
give me no further cauſe of complaint. When 
you ſeriouſly reflect, that, if you do not per- 
form your buſineſs in the ſpace of time appro- 
priated to that purpoſe, it will interfere with 
your attendance on your Maſters, or ſome other 
branch of your duty ; you will be inclined to 
- purſue your fludies with the attention they de- 
ſerve. The advantage would evidently be your 
own, as by that means you would have part of 
your time entirely at your own diſpoſal. 

Lady Mary. 
What alteration then, my good Mentoria, 


W — Paths 0 
B 2 Mentoria. 
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: Aiſentoria. 

2 That will affect your Ladyſhip's peace. 
I ſhall expect never to ſee you idle; and ſhall 
be diſpleaſed, if you tell me you have nothing 
to do: always endeavour to ſuit your employ 
to the circumſtances of your ſituation. I would 
adviſe, whenyou are engaged with your friends, 
to let your purſuit be of a nature that does not 
require cloſe application; as I think it a mark 
of ill breeding, to beſtow great attention on any. 
object, which does not immediately conduce to 
their amuſement, 

Lady Louiſa. 

1 ſuppoſe, as you are fond of IN 
you will expect it to employ great part of our 
time. 
£54 > Mentoria. 

Vou are miſtaken, my dear: I am no friend 
to perſons of your age ſpending much time in 
reading, except thoſe who are capable and 
willing to correct their errors. For though by 
Induſtry you may comprehend the meaning of 
words, you can never attain the juſt pronuncia- 
tion, but by the ino of an intelligent 
mind. 

| Lady Mary. 
1 cannot yet diſcover, my dear Mentoria, in 
| what ax mean to differ from your uſual mode 
Ew 
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of practice: are we to be detained longer with 
you in the morning ? ' 


Mentoria. 


It is not my intention to keep youone moment 
longer than the uſual time. It is not the gumber 
of hours, but the uſe you make of them, which 
will ſecure your improvement. The mental, as 
well as the corporeal faculties, derive the molt 
advantage from that ſuſtrnance,which isadwint- | 
ſteredin ſmall quantities; the lighter the quali y, 
the eaſier it is digeſted, and more conducive to. 
the ſupportand nouriſhment of thewhole ſyſtem. 


Lady Loviſa. 
What are the peculiar advantages of Induſtry, 
my good Mentoria? | 


Mentoria. | 

They are of ſuch general utility, it is im- 
poſlible to enumerate them ; thoſe who are 
diſtinguifhed by any extraordinary qualities, 
are commonly indebted to this virtue for the 
ſuperior excellence they have attained. Many 
uſeful diſcoveries are produced by chance, 
which could never be brought to perfection 
without the aid of Induſtry. I cavnot produce 
a ſtronger inſtance to prove the efficacy of 
EPs? 1 than the advantages Demoſthenes 
h B 3 derived 
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mountable ; for by nature he was not deſigned 


monious, and his manner ungraceful. With 


was aſcending ſteep places, which ſtrengthened 
his powers of refpiration. To accuſtom him- 


| frequently made orations by the ſea-fide, when 
the waves were moſt tempeſtuous. - He was no 


ment: as he was conſeious he had contratted 
cauſed a pulpit to be eretied on ſuch a par- 


over it, in which he uſed to praftiſe his de- 
clamations, that whenever the vehemence of 


"bounds, the halbert proved an uſeful} monitor. 
His wiſdom ſuggeſted to him the neceſſity of 
cloſe application: be therefore had a ſhidy 


derived from this virtue. His example ought 
to teach us, that few difficulties are inſur- 
for an Orator, as his voice was weak and inhar- 
theſe defefts, it is wonderful he applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of eloquence, as of all others 
it ſeemed the leaſt ſuited to. his abilities. In 
order to remove the ſtammering articulation 


of his words, he ufed to declaim on different 
ubjefs/ with pebbles in his mouth, when he 


ſelf to the noiſe of the Courts of Juſtice, he 


lefs attentive to his action and general deport- 
a bad habit of ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, he 


ticular conſtruction, with an halbert hanging 


his action prompted him to exceed the proper 


built under ground, where he uſed to ſeclude 
| hupſelk 
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Rimſelf from the world, and often not appear 
for two or three months. Whilft de was in 
this retirement, he ſhaved but one ſide of his 


| head, that he might not be tempted to appear 


in public. ä 


Lady ll. 
I am aſtoniſhed he had ſuch reſolution : 1 | 
dare ſay his friends uſed to laugh at him. 


" The diſcouragement, my dear, He met with, 

enhances the merit of his perſeveranre; for, 
notwithſtanding on his firſt appearance He 
was received with univerfat difapprobativh, 
and even ſilenced by the hiſſes of the populace, 
ſo far ſrom diſcontinuing his purſuit, he re. 
doubled his affiduity, and at laſt became one of 
the moſt eloquent men of the age. FE 


| Lady Beg. 

Ds yon think, my dear Madam, if I wert 
to try and take great pains, I ſhould fing as well 
as Signora Seſtini ? 
| | _Mentoria, 

Try the experiment; always point ont thoſe 
as a model who excel; by. which means you 
will acquire a tolerable degree of proficiency in 
F 12 as 


* 
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the art you admire, though you may not be able 
to attain the lame degree of excellence. 


Lady Mary. 
1 am ſurpriſed more perſons do not follow 
the example of Demoſthenes. , 


Mentoria. f 
Few perſons, my dear, are conſcious of their 
own defects. It is neceſſary to be ſenſible of 
the weakneſs of our ſtate, before we can endea- 
vour to fortify it. Thoſe; whoſe imperfections 
are ſo. glaring, cannot be ignorant of them; but 
they turn their eyes from the dark ſide of the 
picture and ſolace themſelves, that they polleſs 
ſome uſeful or agreeable quality, which ſerves 
as a counterpoiſe for thoſe in which they are 
defeRive. There is another reaſon, which may 
be alleged, why ſo few endeavour induſtriouſly 
to excel; namely, the repugnance of human 
nature to purſue any plan, to which it has not 
a natural propenſity. There are ſcarcely any, 
who have reſolutiog to act directly contrary ta 
their inclination: La they urge in their de- 
tence, that the bent of the genius ought to be 
conſidered. To ſuch perſons I would reply, 
The initiation into all ſciences and languages 
is tedions, and in is degree laborious. Per · 
þ-: | ſeverance, 
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ſeverance, however, will enable us to gain the 
ſummit, which at our firſl view ſeemed inae- 
ceſſible : and when we have attained thus far, 
we ſhall find the deſcent eaſy, and the path 
firewed with flowers, by the ſide of refreſhing 

ſtreams. . 


I recolle& a few 8888 1 wrote the other day a 
on Induſtry, which I will now repeat, as they 
are applicable to my preſent purpoſe. 


Th'induſtrious bee extrafts from ev'ry flower 
Its fragrant ſweets, and mild balſamic power, 
Learn thence, with greateſt care and niceſt ſkill, 
To take the good, and to reject the ill: ; 
By her example taught, enrich thy mind, 
Improve kind nature's gifts, by ſenſe refin'd ; 
Be thou the honey-comb, in whom may dwelt 
Each mental ſweet, nor leave one vacant cell, 


* 


Lady Loui ſa. 

I hope, my dear Mentoria, I ſhall practiſe 
the excellent leſſon contained in thoſe lines. 
What virtue do you eſteem and recommend, 
next to Ry p 


Mentoria. © | 

1 propoſe now, my dear, to ſubjoin a few 
obſervations on thoſe, which ought to be the 
leading principle of your aftions; I mean 
1 ds TRUTH 
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Turn and SINCERITY, which in many 
inſtances are ſynonymous terms. 


Lady Mary. 

My good Mentoria, pray what are ſynony- 
mous terms ? 
| Mentoria. 

Words, which have a different found, yet 
| bear the fame fignifieation.; fuch as pufillani- 
mity, and cowardice, with many others too. 
_. tedious to mention. 
Lady Mary, 

What reſemblance is there between Frath 

and Sincerity ? 


Mentoria: 
Truth is the mother of Sineerity, who poſ- 
feſſes all the amiable qualities of her excellent 
parent, and yields implicit obedience to her 
aus. 


| Lady Louiſa: 
1 I could not poſſeſs both theſe virtues, 
* which ought I to chooſe ? 


Mentoria. 
They are bound by ſuch ſtrong ties, it is. 
impoſſible to diſunite them: as, wherever Truth 
fixes her reſidence, Sincerity is always found 
ker conſtant attendant, e 


FT TT 
T have always been teught the neceſſity of 
ſpeaking truth; and hope never to err from it, 


| Mentoria. 

I would eatneſtly adviſe you not only to 
avoid being guilty of advancing an abſolute 
falſehood, but-alfo to guard againſt the ſlighteſt 
deviation from truth. In Every ſyſtem of laws 
are ſpecified different degrees of treſpaſſes, and 
puniſhments annexed, proportionate to the 
offence committed. Thus many perſons, who 
would ſhudder at the thought of being guilty of 


any viokent affault on the lives or properties of 
their fellow. creatures, make no feruple to in- 
. jure them in a point which more effentially 
affetts their happinefs. In like manner, many, 


ho would be ſhocked with the idea of openly 
violating the laws of Truth, by telling a direct 
lie, make a conſtant prattice of extenuating 
ſome circumſtances, and exaggerating others, 
y as beſt ſuits' their purpoſe. It is to this con- 
duct we are indebted for. the miſ· conſtruction 
of moſt actions: the concealment of ſome fa» 
vourable incident often produces the ſame- 
_ conſequences, as the moſt full and. elaborate: 
confeſſion- of guilt. From which it evidently 
appears, we are bound by the ſlrongeſt ties to 
B 6. expreſs 
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_ expreſs every thing as it really is: neither to 
varniſh a bad action with the weak excuſe, that 
it is a general practice, and, as ſuch, ought to 
be conſidered leſs atrocious ; nor ſhould our 
zeal in any cauſe ever induce us to temporize, 
and give evidence againſt our judgment. 


Lady Louiſa. | 
I ſuppoſe, my dear Mentoria, you would be 
extremely 'diſpleaſed, if you diſcovered in me 
an untruth. 


Mentoria. | 
It would give me infinite concern, my dear, 
as I ſhould fear, it would give your friends an 
unfavourable opinion of . you, and, in ſome 
degree, caſt a ſtigma on your future reputation. 
The path of Truth is ſo wide and flraight, I 
am ſurpriſed, any perſon ſhould prefer the laby- 
rinth of falſehood and deceit; as its windings. 
are ſo intricate, that few find their way out, 
though they have recouſe to every artifice to 
"A their eſcape. 
: Lady Mary. 
ah would mortify me exceedingly-to have the 
warn of what I advanced * | 


 Mentoria. 
Vou are perfectly right, my good: Lady 
Mary ; yore Cannot N be 2 more humi- 
5 by OR © "Lating: 
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Iiating circumſtance, I would wiſh your repu- 
tation for veracity to be ſo firmly eſlabliſhed, 
that your bare teſtimony would carry as ſtrong 
convictions, as the moſt ſolemn proteſtations. | 
In order to avoid your honour being called in 
queſlion, deal as little as poſſible in the mar- 
vellous ; nor ever affirm the truth of an im- 
probable circumſtance, without you. ſaw. the 
tranſaction, and are convinced of it's reality. 
There is another, ſpecies of falſehood I ſhall | 
particularly guard you againſt, as it courts us 
under a pleaſing form, and cohſequently blinds 
our judgment: I mean the bad babit of re- 

peating things as jokes, which have no-fours 
dation in truth; and alſo a ſuppoſition, that a 
falſity can be innocent, if it does not prejudice 
another. Thoſe who indulge themſelves in this 
practice, ſoon exceed the bounds which even 


their own imagination can allow to be inno- 


cent; as there are very few ſo depraved, as to 
plunge at once into the depth of vice, but pro. 
ceed from a flight deviation from virtue, to an 
open violation and contempt of her las. 


I am certain, my dear Madam, what yow 
have ſaid, will prevent my ever telling ſtories, 


Mentoria. 
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I ſliall now proceed to point out the advan 
ages, which ariſe from SINCERITY. The 
practice of truth naturally produces this virtue; 

as thoſe, who accuſtom themſelves to make 
no promiſes but what they intend to perform, 
or do not undertake what. they think they can- 
not execute, never fail of poſſeſſing this amiable 
quality, which ſtamps a; value, and diffuſes a: 

ſweetneſs; over all their actions. 


; Lady Louiſa. 

How are we to know when: People are 
Nncere? 

15 | Mentorta. 


We are indiſpenſably bound to conſider 
&very body in that light, till they have given 
us juſt cauſe to be of a contrary opinion. It 
15 more conſiſtent with true charity, to deem a 
perſon innocent, till there is full and clear 
eonviction of his guilt. It would render our 
imnercourſe with ſociety painful, if we were to 
fuſpe& the profeſſions. of our friends, and 
put an ill conſtruftion upon their. kind offices. 
Common prudence forbids our. thinking, that 
every. perſon, who treats us with civility and. 
Fad" is deeply intereſted in our welfare, 
Neither are we to take the flattering compli- 
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ments of our acquaintance in a literal ſenſe, as 
they too often are not the real ſenuiments of 
their hearts. | 


Lady Mary. 

Do not. perſons, who are fincere, always 
keep their word, and are they not _conflant in 

friendſhip? 
. Mentonia. 

Elſe they could not be eſteemed ſincere. 
It is neceflary to inform your Ladyſhip, there 
are two kinds of promiſes: the one abſolute, , 
the other conditional. The former ought to 
be performed, though to our own prejudice or 
inconvenience: the latter, from intervening 
circumſtances may be poſtponed, and even an- 
nihilated. Reſpecting conſtancy in friendſhip, 
there requires little to be ſaid, to evince the ne- 
ceſſity of our being ſteady in our attachments, 
and faithful in our engagements. We ſhould. 


be cautious in the choice of our friends, and 


ever choofe to affociate with thoſe, who pol-. 
leſs valuable, rather than ſhining qualities. 


Lady Lom/a. 
1 ſuppoſe we ſhould never forſake our 
friends, whatever changes happen to take place 
in their ſuuation. 


Mentoria. 
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| ny 
 "Mentoria.” | 5 


No alteration } in their outward condition 
ought to leſſen your affeQtion for them. On 
the contrary, if they labour under any afflic- 
tion, or have felt any ſhock in their fortune, 
you ſhould induſtriouſly ſeek every opportunity 
to convince them, they are not of leſs conſe · 
quence in your eſteem. You ought alſo to 


be more obſervant in paying them every mark 


of attention, than when they were your equals; 
leſt they aſcribe your negligence to pride, and 


conſider it as an en offered to their fen. | 


ation. 
Lady Abe: 


If any of my friends, my dear Mentoria, 
were to act inconſiſtent with prudence, would. 
it be blameable to forſake them? 


| Mentoria. 1 
The bonds of friendſhip, under particular 


circumſtances, may be broken, notwithſtand- 
ing it is a ſerious and ſolemn engagement. 
For inſtance, if a young lady of your ac- 
| quaintance was a notorious ſtory-teller, or diſ- 
abedient to her parents, I ſhould not only 
think it a pardonable, but a juſtifiable mea- 
ſuze, to ſtrike her from the liſt of your friends; 
48 
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as you are no further obliged to aſſociate with 
a dangerous companion, than you would be 
required to viſit her, if the were infetted by 
the plague. In both caſes, moſt probably the 
contagion would fpread ; the latter would only 
endanger your conſtitution, but the former 
would prejudice what is infinitely of more im- 
portance, your reputation! 


Lady Louiſa. | 
Are there any Nr duties belonging to Sin- 
ecrity ? 


Mentoria. 


The keeping of ſecrets is a branch of Sin- 
cerity, on which it is neceſſary for me to make 
a few obſervations. You ought never to be- 
tray the truſt repoſed in you, or divulge any 
circumſtance your friend wiſhes to-conceal: 
as nothing can render a perſon more contemp- 
tible, than a breach of confidence, 


f 
Lady . 
I ſuppoſe there would be no harm, if I told 
you, only, the ſecrets I was entruſted with? 


: 
* 
* 


- 


Mentoria. 


Your Ladyſhip will ſcarcely believe, not. 
withſtanding yau mean to pay me a compliment, 
chat 


r — —— 
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that I ſhould for this be extremely diſguſted 
with you; and be apt to imagine, you would 
divulge my concerns to your young acquaint- 


ance. Whatever injunctions you Jay me under 


not to ſpeak of the anecdotes you had reveal 
ed, if I choſe to break through them, you 


could not with juſtice upbraid me, as you had: 


been guilty of the fame offence. I beg you will: 


avoid reſerve and duplicity in your conduct. 


If your actions are regulated by the rules 


here preſcribed, concealment will be unne- 


ceſſary. Vanity, and ſelt- importance, induce 
many perſons to be treacherous, with no other 
view, than to increafe their confequence: by 


which means they counteract their own pur- 


poſe, in convincing us, they were unworthy: 


the truſt repoſed in them; and ought to be- 
Hunned as traitors. 


* 


Lady Mary. | 
1 fancy, my good Mentoria, you are ne: 
friend to ſecrets. 


| 3 | Mentoris, 


No perſon can be leſs myſterious in their 
awn concerns, than I am; though none can. 
retain a ſecret more inviolably. If I think it 
prudent, and for the advantage of my friends, 


to conceal any circumſtances or event of their 
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lives, 1 do not require to be bound by pro- 
miſes, or any other ties: but am guided by the 
_ Chriſtian principle, of doing to others as I 
would they ſhould do unto me.” 


Lady Loui, a. | 
I hope, my dear Lady Mary, we ſhall both 
be exattly what good Mentoria wiſhes, How 
rejoiced ſhe will be to ſee us diſtinguiſhed by 
the amiable qualities of Truth, Sincerity, and 
Induſtry, | 


Mentoria. 


Blend them with the three Chriſtian vir- 
tues, Faith, Hope, and Charity; and on ſuch 
a baſis, you cannot fail to raiſe a fair temple, 
which you are indiſpenſably bound to dedicats 
to virtue, 


Obey her dictates, at her altar bend; 

Convinc'd ſhe is thy true, and ſureſt friend. 

Whene'er in error's maze thou chance to ſtray, 

Her voice recalls, and clears the doubtful way.. 

DireQted thus by her unerring laws, 

Trace all thy bleſſings to their Firſt Great Cauſel 

The great Creator wiſely does diſpenſe, 

To all his creatures, diff rent kinds of ſenſe : 

To ſome he miniſters the gifts to pleaſe, 

And paſs thro” life, with, unaffeQed eaſe ; 
| On. 


\ 
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On others, kindly pours a depth profound, 
The darkeſt myſt'ries clearly to expound. 
Yet all are equal objetts of his care, 

Each individual the undoubted heir 
Of future bliſs, prepar'd by mighty love; 
For all the righteous, in the realms above! 


f * 


DIALOGUE 


DIALOGUVE II. 
* U K 5 D A v. 


On Orthography, and the practical 


Uſe of Grammar. 


Mentorta. 


M* dear Ladies, as you have gone through 
your different exerciſes entirely to my 
ſatis faction, I ſhall now lay down ſome rules 
to accelerate your progreſs in Engliſh Gram- 
mar. As you have in the courſe of your 
leſſons acquired the knowledge of Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, Adverbs, and Participles, it ſhall be my 
preſent endeavour to reduce them to a prac- 
tical ſyſtem. It is needleſs, to inform your 
Ladyſhips, that thoſe who are detective in Or- 
thography, though in an exalted ſtation af lite, 
are never ranked in the claſs of what is uſually 

ſty led 
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Nyled good company. Their elevation renders 
their imperfettions more conſpicuous, and the. 
Tefleflion that they have neglected to make a 
proper uſe of the opportunities granted them 
to improve their talents, ſybje&s them to ridi- 
- cule and contempt ; whilft the poor, whoſe 
ſituation in hfe excludes them from every 
ſource of mental cultivation, excite our pity, 
and demand our aſſiſtance. As their ignorance 
cannot be imputed as a fault, the errors which 
are the natural conſequences of it, ſhould never 
be noticed, but from the humane motive of 
diſpelling the darkneſs which obſcures their 
underſtanding. This is a taſk of ſuch a tender 
nature, it requires the hand of a ſkilful artiſt 
to perform the operation; leſt while we mean 


to heal, we wound. 
Lady Mary, 

I am much obliged to you, my dear Madam, 
for the pains you take to improve me, and Lady 
Louiſa: and hope by our aſſiduity to make 
you a ſuitable return, I am very deſirous to 
ſpeak and write correctly. The attention I pay 


to your inſtruftions, I hope, will in a ſhort 
time produce the deſired effect. 


Fo 
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Lady Loui ſa. 
My good Mentoria, I have formed the fame 
reſolution ;- which, I hope will make amends 


for my former negligence. 


Mentoria. 

If, my dears, your future conduct ſhall be 
conſiſtent with your preſent declaration, I 
cannot deubt the advance of your improve. 
ment, your attainments will be the reward of 
my labours. Infancy, like the Spring, is the 
time to ſow the ſeed; which firſt bloſſoms, then 
comes to full maturity, and at laſt decays. I 
hope the ſoil of your underſtanding is ſo fer- 
tile, and che eulture ſo well attended to, that 
buds of knowledge will expand before the 
uſual time, and be prematurely ripe. 


Lady Mary, 
How rejoiced, my dear Mentoria, you wall 
be, to ſee us mare accompliſhed, than young 
ladies of our age uſually are. 


I ſhould be exceedingly mortified to find 
you defective in any branch of your education. 


I think, at preſent there ſeems no probability 
of py ſuffering any inconvenience on that ac- 


| count. 
' 
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count. I will now purſue my ſcheme, and 
endeavour to make ſome obſcrvations on the 
uſe of Grammar; which 1 bope will be of 
future ſervice to you. I ſhall begin, by ſup- 
poſing you in company with a little girl about 
your own age, who would perhaps fay,** Pray, 
Lady Mary, when were you at the play? 
When 'my aunt and 1 was there, it was valily. 
full of Company. Sir George and Lady Sim- 
ple, defires their compliments to you, aud hopes 
you are well, and wiſhes to know how them 
pretty flowers of yours goes on 1 hear you 
reply, © My Governeſs, Mils Simple, teaches 
me, when I ſpeak in or of the Plural, always 
to ſay were inſtead of was ; or | | addreſs my 
diſcourſe in the ſingular number, to make uſe 
of the words, deferes, ſends, hopes, ingutres. 
wiſhes. And when I ſpeak of perſons, ſhe 
direfts me to ſay, they, thoſe, them, who, 
whom ; but when I mention inanimate things, 
always to ſubſitute the word which for whom: 
Examples. To whom do you ſpeak ? Or who 
told you ſo? Are thoſe things yours? Wed 
of theſe les do yu chooſe ?”? - 


| | Sas Loma. 
I clearly comprehend theſe examples: but 
Wiſh to know the diſlinction of 44, and thoje. 


49 Mentaria. 


* 
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Mentoria. 

I will readily comply with your requeſt. 
The term theſe implies poſſeſſion. Example ; 
&« Theſe flowers in my hand: and is often uſed 
to expreſs the preſent time, as in this iuſtance, 
In theſe days of refinement : whilſt 24% is a 
word relative, or uſed in reference to ſome 
diſtant object; as % books on the table: 
and is frequently uſed to denote a paft tranſac- 
tion, Example“ In thoſe early days, ſuper- 
flition prevailed.” I ſhall now proceed to ex- 
plain the words, hence, thence, and whence, and 
their connection with ere, there, and where. 
For inſtance, Whilſt I am here, I will ride 
but when I go from hence, I will walk. I in- 
tend to read the Spectators, when I am there ; 
but when I go from thence, I propoſe to em- 
broider a fire. ſcreen. From whence did you 
bring this? Which implies, Where did you meet 
with it? 1 ſhall conclude this diſſertation 
by inquiring, whether you remember the Epi- 


cene Nouns. 


| Lady Mary. 


Are they not thoſe which may with equal 
propriety be applied to the Maſculine and Fe- 
minine ? 


Cc Mentoria. 
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Mentoria. 


Vou are „erte right, as to the general 
idea. I ſhall enumerate a few particular in- 
ſtances; which, I hope, will enable you to 
form a competent knowledge of this branch of 
Grammar. Example—The terms, Parent, 
Children, Friend, Neighbour, Couſin, Ser- 
vant, and all Epicenes. 


Lady Louiſa. 

My dear Mentoria, nothing can be more 
clear. Lord and Lady H. are my parents; 
Lord George and myſelf are their children. 
The Duke and Ducheſs of D. are my friends; 
Sir Charles and Lady F. my neighbours; Lord 
William and Lady Francis S. my Couſins ; and 
Thomas and Kitty, ſervants, | 

| Mentoria. | 

It gives me great pleaſure to find your Lady- 
ſhip ſo attentive to my inſtruttions ; you could 
not poſſibly have given me a ſtronger proof of 
your profiting by them, than the juſt compa. 
riſon you hav edrawn. 


Lady Loui/a. | 
1 hope I ſhall ſoon be able to expreſs myſelf 


with great accuracy. I am ſure, my good 
| Mentoria, 


w 
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Mentoria, you will learn me to ſpeak and 


write Juſt as I ought to do. 
| « 


Mentoria. 


There requires nothing more to produce this 
happy change, than a fixed determination to 
obſerve and imitate the converſation and con- 
duct of thoſe, who are eminent for their great 
attainments. You was guilty of a palpable 
miſtake in the ſpeech you have juſt made. 
You ſaid, I ſhould learn you to ſpeak well: 
when in reality, the inſtruttor teaches, and the 
ſcholar learns. I ſhall beg you for the future, 
to attend to this diſtinction. Perfection in any 
art or ſcience, is not eaſily attained : you muſt 
not imagine you have gotten to your journey's 
end, when in reality you are advanced but a 
few paces; yet be encouraged by the pleaſing 
aſſuranee, that every ſtep you take, removes 
you further from ignorance, and will at laſt 
conduct you to the goal of wiſdom ! 


Lady Mary. 


As you have frequently enjoined me to aſk 
the meaning of every word I do not com. 
prehend, I beg you will inform me what 
SCIENCE is? 


C 2 Mentoria. 


JR 
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Mentoria. - 


Your Ladyſhip has anticipated my intention; 
as it was my fixed purpoſe to reſerve the diſ- 
cuſſion of that point to ſome future opportunity. 
A laconic or conciſe anſwer muſt ſuffice for 
the preſent; as I intend to ſubjoin a few re- 
marks on the articulation of letters and words, 
and alſo point out ſome capital miſtakes, as 
they appear to me neceſſary appendages for the 
foregoing obſervations. Science is a general 
term for all human learning : though when an- 
nexed to the idea of Arts, is confined to thoſe 


taught in the univerſities, or other ſeminaries 


of learning: ſuch as grammar, aſtronomy, logic, 


"rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, and muſic, 


Lady Louiſa. 


My dear Mentoria, as you are going to enu- 
merate errors in ſpeech, I ſuppoſe Miſs Sim- 
ple will-furniſh you with many examples. I 
obſerved, the laſt time I was in company with 
her, ſhe pronounced many words wholly diffe- 
rent from what I am taught. 


Mentoria. 


I fuppoſe, my dear, ſhe has not been ig- 
ſtudied at all ; or, what is ſtill worſe, probafily 
| lig ad 
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ſlighted the admonitions of her Governeſs, 
who might, notwithſtanding, be a ſenſible, 
well-bred woman. I have obſerved, amongſt 
many other errors, ſhe always ſays perdigious, 
inſtead of prodigious ; or it ſhe means to de- 
ſcribe a perſon of an open and candid diſpoſi- 
tion, ſhe expreſſes herſelf by the word inge - 
nous ; which ſhe miſtakes for zngenuons. It 
ſhe deſcribes an outrageous perſon, ſhe ſays, 
They are obſtropolous, inſtead of obſtreperous. 
Speaking of a venomous creature, ſhe ſaid, it 
was an obnoxious animal; which ſhe miſtook 
for the word noxious, that ſignifies the being 
hurtful in it's nature; the term obnoxious only 
implying the being liable, or ſubject to any 
thing. When ever ſhe talks of a perſon in a 
weak ſtate, who is obliged to be dieted, the 
ſays, he is reduced to a regiment, inſtead of a 
regimen. If ſhe intends to deſcribe the uſual 
methods, which are taken to bring an offender 
to juſtice, ſhe informs you, he is perſecuted: 
She is totally ignorant, that the word per/ecute 
1s improperly applied, except to expreſs the 
hardſhips many have undergone, in defence of 
their religious principles; and does not, in 
the leaſt, convey the idea of a legal proſe- 
culion. 3 


e 3 Lady 
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Lady Mary. 

1 often bluſh for her, when ſhe pretends to 
ſpeak French; as ſhe generally pronounces it 
improperly. | 

 Mentoria. 

I have heard her frequently ſay, bone mott, 
for bon mot; fox paſs, for faux pas. Or if 
ſhe meets with the word corps, which ſigni- 
ſies a collective body of men, ſhe calls it corp/e, 
which, in Engliſh, means a dead body. The 
other day ſhe was deſcribing a fracas, or diſ- 
turbance, which had happened in the family ;. 


which ſhe declared was the worſt Fracaſs the 
ow ever ſeen, 


Lady Louiſa. 

Upon my word, my dear Madam, the er- 
rors of Miſs Simple's converſation appear to 
me in ſo diſagreeable a light, I do not think 
I ſhall ever take pleaſure in her company. 


Whenever I hear her ſpeak, I ſhall 9 
to correct her errors. 


Mentoria. 


| Your intention, my dear Lady Louiſa, is 
very good; yet I would ever wiſh you to 
avoid a conſcious ſuperiority. A degree of 
modeſt diffidence ſhould attend all your ac- 
tions. Whenever you on your opinion, 
(which, 


* 
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: (which, at your age, ought never to be done 
unaſked) you ſhould deliver your ſentiments 
with deference to thoſe of ſuperior judgment, 
This turn of mind will not obſcure your merit ; 
as modeſty adds a grace to every other virtue. 


The modeſt ſnow-drop, emblem of fair truth, 
Conveys this leſſon to the thoughtleſs youth: 
That unaſſuming worth will ever find, 

A warm reception in a generous mind | 


Lady Mary. 


My dear Mentoria, I ſuppoſe you will now 
give ſome directions, how the different letters 
are to be articulated. 


Mentoria. 
I will endeavour to expreſs my ſentiments as 
conciſe as poſſible, and never uſe technical 


terms, but when they are abſolutely neceſſary. 


Lady Louiſa. 


Pray what are technical terms, my dear 
Mentoria ? I never heard of them before. 


Mentoria. 


They are thoſe terms, which belong to 
any particular art or ſcience, A knowledge 
C 4 of 
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of which cannot be acquired; but by applying 
diligently to the arts ; or attention to the con- 
verſation of thoſe, who are converſant in them. 
The language of an architect, painter or ma- 
thematician, would appear unintelligible to 
you: yet no other words would ſo well expreſs 
their meaning. 


Lady Mary. 
No, my good Mentoria, uk your plan. 


Mentoria. 

I ſhall begin, by informing you of the uſe 
of Diphthongs. Example ſop is to be read 
E/op ; as the double letter takes the ſound of 
the ſingle E. The words Oedipus, and Oeconomy, 
are pronounced agreeable to the ſame rule. 
When two conſonants precede a vowel, that 
which joins to the vowel forms the found, as 
in the word Ptolemy, which is read Tolemy : 
or in Czar, the title of, the Emperor of 
Ruſſia, uſually called the Zar. I ſhall now 
ſpecify a few inſtances, where the H is mute; 
as in che word chart, which ſignifies a map, 
and ſhould be pronounced cart. The words 
chaos, and chalybeate, are ſubje&t to the ſame 
rule; as alſo magna charta which is the law 
that conſlitutes the freedom of the Engliſh 

nations 
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nation. When two letters of the ſame ſort 
join, the firſt is generally ſounded hard; as in 
acceſs, accept, accelerate. An exception to 
this rule 1s evident, in the words accord, accuſe 
and accumulate... When an & follows an A, 
the ſound of the N is wholly loſt; as in Amn. 
condemn, &c. If a G precedes M. the former 
bears no part in the ſound ; which is evinced 
in the words malign, benign, reign, and ſeign. 
When an H follows a P, they neither of them 
' preſerve” their natural ſound, but are com- 
pounded into that of the letter F. as phy/tcian, 
phoſphorus, and philoſopher. I will not, my 
dear, at preſent, give any other inſtance to 
enforce what I have already ſaid; ſo ſhall now 
_ diſmiſs you with an exhortation to retain thoſe 
I have jult recited ; which will induce me to 
enlarge ſoon on this, or any other ſubject ; ſs 
adieu! 
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WEDNESDAY. 


On Politeneſs, Civility, and 
| Gratitude. 
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Lady Lou/a. 

RAY, my dear Mentoria, what is to be 
the ſubjet of your inſtructions this 
morning ? 
| Mentoria. 

I really have not determined that point; 
but believe, they will chiefly conſiſt of re- 
fleftions that will naturally ariſe from what- 


ever engages pur attention. 


I have a great favour to aſk, my good Men- 
toria, but- have ſcarcely courage to tell you 
what it is: yet I think you would be inclined 


to grant it. 


C 6 Mentoria. 
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Aſentoria. 


Why ſhould your Ladyſhip ſcruple to make 
your requeſts known? There are very few 
improper, if they are preſented with modeſt 
diffidence, and in deference to ſuperior judg- 
ment. This turn of mind the French call 
mauvai/e honte, which ſignifies falſe ſhame ; 
from which I would, wiſh you wholly ex- 
empt. I am ever inclined to promote your 
amuſement; and dare ſay, in the preſent 
inſtance, I ſhall have no cauſe to reject your 
petition. 


„ e e 
To keep you no longer in ſuſpenſe, Lady 


Louiſa and myſelf wiſh you would permit 
Lady Jane Placid, and Lady Ann Sprightly, 


to ſpend a day with us. 


| Mentaria. 


mighty affair, you could not ſummon courage 
to utter ! I not only give my conſent to it, be- 
cauſe I do not difapprove of it, but from the 
ſtrongeſt inducement, of wiſhing you to form 
_ an intimacy with them; as they are the kind 
| _ ef companions, I wiſh you to aſſociate with. 


So this, my dear Lady Mary, was ""Y 


— 


Lady 
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Lady Louiſa. 
Which doyou like beſt, My dear Mentoria, 
Lady Jane Placid, or Lady Ann Sprightly ? 


| Mentoria. 

Their qualities are ſo very different, it is 
difficult to determine, which is the moſt wor- 
thy of admiration, They both poſleſs great 
merit, though in ſuch a different line, they 
will not admit of a compariſon, as Lady Ann's 

_ vivacity enlivens Lady Jane's compoſure and 
ſerenity, and Lady Jane's complacency keeps 
Lady Ann's cheerfulneſs within proper bounds. 
That you ſee they both derive advantage from 
the contraſt which is found in their cha- 
rafters, | 


Lady Mary. 
May we invite Miſs Simple the ſame day? 


y Mentorta. | 
By no means: you ſhould always endeavour 
to form your party of ſuch perſons, whoſe ſen. 
timents and purſuits are. ſuppoſed to agree. 
Lady Francis Trifle, and Lady Betty Hoyden, 
will be more ſuitable to Miſs Simple. 


Lady 
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Lady Louꝛſa. 
How ſhall we divert ourſelves, my dear 
Mentoria? I hope you wilf' give me leave to 
make tea. - 


_ 


Mentoria. 


You" muſt regulate your own amuſements, - 
and perform the duties of 'the table, both at 
dinner and tea, as I ſhall ſpend the day out, 
that I may not check your mirth; which, I 
hope, will not exceed the * of good ſenſe 
and politeneſs. 


Lady Mary. | 

I amr afraid, my dear Mentoria, we ſhall be | 
very uncomfortable without you; and be at a 
Joſs how to entertain our gueſts. 


Mentoria. 

To obviate this objeftion, I ſhall lay down 
a few rules, to regulate your conduct on this, 
and future occaſions. Refinement in manners 
is. the only quality which can diſtinguiſh you 
from the lower claſs of people: as ſincerity, 
"benevolence, and many other virtues, are 
not confined to any particufar ſation in life: 
though politeneſs, or what is uſually called 
good breeding, 1s never poſſeſſed but by thoſe 


whoſe underſtandings are cultivated, and their 
| manners 
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manners formed by the ſociety of polite, well - 


bred perſons. 
Lady Louiſa. | 
Will the: keeping company with polite peo- 
ple make me the ſame? 
Mentoria. 


Unleſs it 1s your Ladyſhip's own fault, by 


obſtinately perkſting-1 in your errors; or by 


being inattentive, and neglecting to make ob- 
ſervations on the manners you ought to imitate. 
This kind of conduct, undoubtedly would 
prevent your making any improvement, and 
would be as abſurd, as if you were to ſhut your 
eyes at an exhibition of fine pictures; which 
would prevent your drawing any copy from 


the originals. 
Lady Mary. 


Pray, my dear Mentoria, inſtru& us how to- 


behave the whole day. I ſhould be very ſorry, 


if we ſpoke or acted improperly to Lady jane, 


or Lady Ann, when they favour us with their 
company. | 
i . Mentoria. 

It is ſcarcely poſſible to form a ſettled plan 
for behaviour, as there are ſo many circum- 
ſtances, on which the propriety of it depends; 
ſo that it can only be regulated by good ſenſe 
and Giicretion, which will ever dictate what is 


proper 
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proper to be performed on every occaſion. 
But notwithflanding I cannot reduce politeneſs 
to a regular ſyſtem, I will endeavour to point 
out a few of it's eſſential qualities. 

Lady Louiſa. 
How ſhould we receive our viſitors, my 
good Mentoria ? 
| Aſentoria. 
Vou ſhould endeavour to expreſs how happy 
you are to ſee them; that you have thought 
it long, ſince you had laſt that pleaſure. You 
| ſhould then inquire after their own health, 
and that of every branch of their family: and 
if any have been ill, congratulate them on their 
recovery. ReſpeRing amuſements, you ſhould 
never conſult your own inclinations, but always 
let thoſe of your gueſts take the lead; and 
never raiſe trifling objections to any they pro- 
poſe. As their entertainment is the chief 
object, you ſhould readily comply with what- 
ever ſeems conducive to it. It would make 
you appear petulant, as well as unpolite, if, 
when they expreſſed a deſire to play at Queſ- 
tions and Commands, you ſeemed diſcontented 
and declared a preference to play at Blind- 
man's-Buff. It is alſo incumbent on you, to 


check any little diſputes between your younger 
liters 
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fifters and brothers; and, ſo far from taking 
the leaſt part with them, you ſhould wholly 
ſuppreſs them. This conduct will make you 
appear in an amiable light, and give Lady 
Jane and Lady Ann a favourable impreſſion 
of you. 


— 
— 
- 
— — * 


— ——— 5 


Lady Mary. 
e I hope, by the help of your kind inſtruftions, 


we ſhall behave with es particularly at 
dinner time. 


* : — 
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Mentorta. - 
Do not ſuffer your attention to your gueſts 
-ſo wholly to take up your thoughts, as to 
make you forgetful of the ſuperior obligations 
you owe to your Creator: return him thanks 
for the bleſſings he has already granted, and 
implore his future mercies, before you partake 
of the repaſt his Providence has afforded 
you. When this duty is performed, help your 
friends to thoſe parts you think beſt, and 
which, in general, ſeem in the higheſt eſti- 
mation. Let the attention you pay them 
prevent their requeſting to be helped to any 
particular diſh. If they expreſs their approba- 
tion, and ſeem to give a preference to any 
part of the entertainment, you ſhould requeſt 
them to teſtify how much they like it, by eating 

ſome 1 more of it, But it they decline your en- 

treaties, 
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treaties, do not repeat them; as perſons, who 
are accuſtomed to good company, ſeem as much 
at their eaſe when they dine out, as when they 
are at home; and take it for granted, they are 
as welcome in their friend's houſe, as their 
friend would be in theirs, I would adviſe you, 

at your own, or any other table, never to 
- chooſe thoſe things that are rarities, or of which 
there ſeems but a ſmall quantity: though I would 

wiſh this denial not to be viſible, leſt it occaſion 

compliments, and give pain to thoſe, who have 
. choſen the things you refuſed. There is ano- 
ther circumſtance, .I ſhall mention, which 1s - 
never to be warm in the praiſe of your on 

victuals, or even mention what they coſt. Alſo, 

when the dinner diſappears, never make it the 
ſabjeft of your converſation : the excellence of 
a pie or pudding, ſhould never be extolled, but 
when it is on your plate; as, at the moſt, they 

deſerve but few recommendations. Let me en- 
treat you to cloſe your meal with thankſgiving : 
and praiſe to the great Cauſe, from whence it 
proceeded; which will inſpire your * * 
. caſe and cheerfulneſs. 


Lady Loucks 
But what ſhall we talk of, my dear Mentoria, 
when. dinner i is over? 


Mentoria. . 
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Mientoria. 


That does not wholly depend on your La- 
dyſhip, as converſation conſiſts of the ſenti- 
ments of different perſons, mutually expreſſed, 
without reſerve. Some have the gift of en- 
livening this pleafing intercourſe, by tlie bril- 
hancy of their wit; others add a grace to it, 
by the depth of their judgment; whilſt there 
are many, who poſſeſs no extraordinary quali- 
fications, yet are, nevertheleſs, pleaſing com- 
panions, becauſe they are converſant in the af- 
fairs of the world, or pay attention to others. 


Lady Mary, 


Ought I, my. dear Mentoria, to inquire what 
work they are about, what books they have 
read, or where they have been ? 


Mentoria.. 


Yes, my dear, though the bare reply to theſe 
queſtions ought not to- ſatisfy your Lady- 
ſhip. When you are informed of their differ- 
ent purſuits, inquire how far they are advanced 
in their embroidery ; and whether they. think 
it poſſible you could execute a piece of the ſame - 
nature. | Reſpefling books, you ſhould expreſs 
a defire to know.their- opinion of thoſe they 
have read, as well as yourſelf, to find if their 

| ſentiments 


* 
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ſentiments correſpond with your own; and alfo - 
of new publications, and authors to which 


you are a ſtranger; that by their account you 
may form an idea whether they would im- 
prove or entertain you. In the recital of 
what they had ſeen, or where they had been, 
you would natufally be led to inquire into 
the different ſituation. of the places; which 
they liked beſt, and on what account they gave 
the preference. Theſe inquiries will furniſh 
ample matter for converſation, and enable you 


to paſs your time agreeably. 
Lady Loui/a. 
I have obſerved many people tireſome in 
their converſation, and not the leaſt entertain- 
ing. | 
Mentoria. 

I have met with, many in the courſe of life, 
ho may not unjuſtly be compared to a pump, 
from which the water is drawn with difficulty; 
and alſo with others, who from their pleaſing 
volubility, may be compared with equal 25 

priety to a flowing river. 


Lady Mary. 


1 ſhall alſo tell them what leſſons we learn; 


and inquire whether they are taught the ſame. 
 _ Mentorta. 


4 


4 
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Mentoria. 


I am pleaſed, my dear Lady Mary, to find 
you are deſirous to form a degree of compariſon 
between their improvement and yours; as it 
will excite emulation, and create in your 
mind a ſtrong deſire to make a rapid progreſs 
in your learning. For my own part, if I were 
a little girl, nothing would mortify me ſo much 
as the being remarkably backward of my age ; 
a tall girl is more particularly bound to haſten 
her improvement, as perſons in general form 
great expectations from her external appear- 
ance, and are extremely diſappointed to find 
an infant mind, in almoſt a woman's body; ex- 
preſſing their aſtoniſhment in the following 
terms; What pity it is ſo large a caſket 
ſhould contain ſuch a bauble !” 


Lady Mary. 
Do you think, my good Mentoria, my mind 
is a bauble? 

Mentaria. 
Vou ſhould never, my dear, ſuppoſe yourſelf 
che perſon pointed at in any general obſerva. 

tion: as it is a maxim of true politeneſs to ex- 

empt the preſent company from any perſonal 
reflection. The intrinſic value of your mind, 


kind on the care you take to embelliſh and 
| adorn 
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adorn it. Like the diamond in it's natural 
Rate, it is unpoliſhed ; the one derives it's luſtre 


from the {kill of the lapidary, the other from 
education. 


Lady Louiſa. 


I have a great inclination, my dear Madam, 
to give Lady Jane Placid one of my pretty 
trinkets; I am ſure ſhe will like it, it is ſo 
beautiful, 


Mentoria. 


I have not the leaſt objeftion : but would 
adviſe your Ladyſhip not to enumerate it's beau. 
ties when you preſent it; but rather tell her 
it is a trifle, and not worth her acceptance; 
yet you hope ſhe will receive itas a token of 
affection. You ſhould never enhance the value 
of any favour you confer ; but always endea- 
vour to point out the perfections, and in- 
creaſe the worth of thoſe you receive. The 
mention of benefits reminds me to warn you, 
not to ſpeak of thoſe you confer, before, or 
to the perſon, on whom they were beſtowed: 
as ĩt entirely cancels the obligation, and clearly 
indicates you performed the ſervice more from 
oſtentation than friendſhip. 


Lady 
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Lady Lout/a. 

I will never, for the future, ſpeak to wy 
'{ervant of any favour ſhe receives from me. 
I uſed to be perpetually telling her what returns 
I expected for my kindneſs, and never thought 
the could do enough for me 


Mentoria. 


To convince you how different my ſenti- 
ments are in this reſpect, I never exact, or 
even wiſh a return for any ſervice I perform; 
though I endeavour in every inftance to teſ- 
tify my gratitude to thoſe perſons who have 
obliged me. 
Lady Mary. 

I hope, my dear Mentoria, I ſhall acquit 
myſelf properly at the tea table: I ſhall be leſs 
at a loſs, becauſe I have often made tea for 
you. ä N 
Mentoria. 

I make no doubt your gueſts will be perfect- 
ly ſatisfied, as a wiſh to pleaſe, generally pro- 
duces the deſired effect. Attend to the neceſ- 
ſary forms; and endeavour to make the tea 
agreeable to their taſte; you muſt alſo be 
careful not to flop the table, overſet the urn, 
or be guilty of any thing to cauſe confuſion 
and diſturbance. | 
Lady 
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Lady Loui/a. 

That would be a ſad affair, as it would turn 
all our joy into ſorrow ] but how, my dear Ma- 


dam, are we to be employed after we have 
drank tea? 


. 48 


Mentoria. 
| You ſhould propoſe ſeveral kinds of amuſe. 
ments, and when the ladies have determined 
the choice, purſue it without deliberation, for 
fear their carriage ſhould fetch them when you 
are in the height of your diverſion; which 
might perhaps oblige you to leave it. 


Lady Mary. 
-How muſt I take leave of them: I am ſure 
1 ſhall be ſorry to part with friends J ſo much 
eſteem. 
Mentoria. 


Your feelings will ſuggeſt to your Ladyſhip 
the beſt mode of expreſſing them, which 1 


ſhould ſuppoſe will be to this effect: that you 


regretted being deprived of their company 
ſo early, and that you had no idea it was 
ſo late, you had been ſo happy in their con- 
verſation. You ſhould alſo deſire them te 


preſent your love, or compliments, to every. 
por of the 2 


Lady 
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I think, my good Mentoria, you ſeem to have 
regulated our conduct, from the time of the 
ladies coming into the houſe, to their depar- 
ture from it, by your kind inſtructions. 


; Mentoria. 

Yet it may not be unuſeful if I extend 
them a little further, to direct your behaviour 
after they are gone. Nothing is more uſual or 
diſguſting than to ſee perſons of all ranks and 
degrees, criticiſe on the dreſs and general de- 
portment of their departed gueſts : and often 
ridicule and condemn thoſe things behind their 
back, which, to their face, they approved or 
applauded. Let me entreat you never tomake 
your friends appear in a diſadvantageous light 
but, on the contrary, extol the perfeftians 
and accompliſhments they poſſeſs, and caſt a 
veil over their defects. 


Lady Louiſa. 

I ſhall obſerve this rule, never to make a jeſt 
of any perſon: particularly of thoſe with whom 
1 live on terms of friendſhip. 

Alſentoria. 

I hope your Lady ſhip will keep to this ex- 
cellent reſolution ; for my own part, when I 

| D ſee 
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ſee people wounding the reputation of their 
Friends, I always expect to come in for my 
ſhare of the general ſlaughter. Nothing but 
arrogance, and an exalted idea of our own 
conſequence, can ſhield us from this fear: 

as there is no character To perfect, but what 
there can be ſome fault or weaknels diſcovered 
in it, which, like the ſpots in the ſun (if vi 9 
through a proper medium) do not take! 

it's radiant lune. | 


| Lady Mary. 
J did not know there were my ſpots in the 
Jun, my dear Mentoria. 


Mentoria. 


We can perceive them very clearly by the 
help of a teleſcope; as to purſue the ſimile, 
by the aid of diſcernment, we diſcover the 


blemiſhes of the human mind. 


| Lady Louiſa. 
Why, my dear Madam, do you compare the 
ſun to our underſtandings ? 


Mentoria. 


For theſe reaſons, they are reſpectively the 
moſt glorious works of the creation, and often 
ſhine 
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Hhine with reſplendence, though they are ſome- 
times obſcured by clouds. 


Kt Lady Mary. 
What clouds can poſlibly affeft the mind, 
and take from it's luflre ? 


Mentoria. 


| Thoſe of ignorance, prejudice, ſuperſtition, 
and every other quality which makes us de- 
viate from our duty, or impedes our purſuing 


any laudable purpoſe, 


Lady Louiſa. 
Pray Mentoria what is the diſtinftion be- 
tween Politeneſs and Civility ? | 


Mentoria. 

There is a very effential difference, and may 

be defined thus: civility conſiſt of good offices 

performed by impulſe or inſtinct, whilſt thoſe 

which are claſſed under the rank of politeneſs, 

are produced by reſlection, and proceed more 
from the head than the heart. 


Lady 3 
May a perſon be extremely civil who has 


not the leaſt pretenſions to politeneſs 7 
5 8 D 2 Mentoria. 
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Mentoria. 
Undoubtedly ; a ploughman may poſſeſs civĩ. 


lity in the higheſt degree. When he takes 


off his hat as your Ladyſhip paſſes, or moves 
a hurdle to facilitate your getting over a flile, 
he acts as much in character, and renders you 
as ſubſtantial a ſervice, as a fine gentleman 
would, by handing you into your carriage; 
though you ought to expreſs your acknow- 
ledgment in very different terms. 


Lady Louiſa. 
In what elſe do theſe agreeable qualities 


differ? 


| Mentor1:a. | 

It often happens the diſtinction does not 
ariſe from the difference of the actions them- 
ſelves; but proceeds only from the ſuperior 
grace with which thoſe of politeneſs are per- 
formed. If we trace minutely the various 


operations of life, we ſhall} find, in general, 


thoſe in a high and low ſtate, are employed in 
nearly the ſame purſuits, are impelled by the 
ſame motives, and differ not ſo much in the 
plan as in the execution of their ſcheme, 
They talk, read, walk, eat, and perform every 
unter allowed to. human nature; yet what! 
a different 
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» different effect they produce; they ſcarcely 
ſeem to admit of a compariſon. 


The diſcourſe of a clown, does not found 
Hke the ſame language, with that which flows 
from the lips of an orator : neither does his 
ungraceful ſtep appear to be produced from 
the uſe of the ſame organs, which charm us in 
the graceful motion of a well-bred man or wo- 
man: to cloſe the compariſon, how eſſentially 
the uncouth and haſty meal of the farmer, dif. 
fers from the luxurious and elegant repaſt of 
the fine gentleman; the one is regulated in his 
actions by nature, which produceth civility; 
the other by refinement, which conſtitutes 
politeneſs. To purſue my uſual plan of pre. 
ferring mediocrity in all things, I with thoſe 
with whom I affociate, to have à portion of 
theſe different qualities blended in their cha» 
mafters; that from nature they may derive ſin- 
cerity, and from refinement, thoſe graces 1 
are it's beſt ornaments 


I hope, my dear Madam, by my care and 
aſſiduity, to reward you for the pains you 
take with me. Is not Gratitude an amiable 


quality ? 


E 


D 3 Mentoria. 
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Mentorin 


Certainly, my dear, itis a virtue which aug 
40 be cheriſhed, and it is but ſeldom prafliſed.. 
The generality of the world content themſelves 
with the bare acknowledgment of an obligation, 
and ſcarcely ever ſeek an opportunity to return 
it; which is the more extraordinary, as- it is a 
debt every one has power to pay, as Milton thus 
emphatically deſcribes it:“ A grateful mind; 
by owing owes not, but ſtill pays, at once in- 


debted and diſcharged;” which implies, that gra- 


titude is the only tribute required, when it is not 


in your power to make a more ſubſtantial re- 
turn for any benefit received. 
Lady Louiſa. 

1 acts of gratitude are ſo eaſily * 


I am ſurpriſed they are not more e 


practiſed. 
Mentoria. Sh” 


Perſons. in -general are fo eager in the pur- 
ſuit of benefits, they no. ſooner gain one, than 


they ſeek to obtain another, which ſcarcely- 


leaves them leiſure* for the exerciſe of this- 
virtue ; and alſo when they are poſſeſſed of the- 


advantage, are too apt to forget the means by. 


which it was acquired. As. I know you are 
fend of poetry, I will repeat an invocation to 
gratitude, which 1 wrote ſome.days ago. 
an Hail, 
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Hail, gratitude divine, of heav'nly birth! 
Whence art thou found a-fugitive on earth? 
Where is thy dwelling; art thou doom'd to roam 
From pole to pole? yet find no friendly dome 
To ſhelter thes from inſult; and from pride ? 
Will no kind breaſt thy grief and cares divide?! 
IIl-fated maid; thy votaries withdraw, 

Deny allegiance to thy ſacred law! | 

Thy ſpotleſs altars, no oblations grace; 

Thy favours wrote on ſand, the winds efface 

What tho” but few attend thy exil'd fate, 

Thou'rt freed from pomp, and vain or 1g of 
ſtate. 

Ohl deign to hear thy modeſt ſuppliant's pray . 

Let _ thy ſilken bands for ever wear. 


Lady Mary. ; 
My dear Mentoria, I thank you for reciting 
thoſe lines ; but ſhall be more obliged, if you 
will explain them.. 


Mentoria. 1 

It will give me pleaſure, my dear Lady 
Mary, to point out the different alluſions which 
they contain; as it will enable you to compre- 
hend the ſenſe of the invocation. The ſup- 
poſition that gratitude is of celeſtial birth, de- 
notes the divinity of her nature; and the idea 
| D 4 7 olf 
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of her being a fugitive, fully expreſſes ſhe is a 
wanderer from her native country. The paſlage, 


IIl- fated maid, thy votaries withdraw, 
Deny allegiance to thy ſacred law! i 
Thy ſpotleſs altars, no oblations grace; 
Thy favours wrote on ſand, the winds efface 


Implies that thoſe who are bound by the 
flrongeſt obligations, frequently neglect to 
make their proper acknowledgments, and re- 
fuſe to pay the tribute which is due; alſo that 
the favours we receive, make but a flight im- 
preſſion on our hearts, and are often eraſed by 
Icenes of folly and diſſipation, which are in 
their nature as light as air. The 2 
lines, 


Oh! deign to hear thy modeſt ſuppliant's pray'r, 
Let her thy ſilken bands for ever wear: 


Clearly indicate my ardent deſire to be guided 
by this divine virtue, whoſe yoke is eaſy, and 
burthen light, and of whom with propriety it 
may be ſaid, her ſervice is perfect freedom. 


Lady Lauiſa. 


From your deſcription, my dear Mentoria, 
gratitude ſeems to be but in an uncomfortable 
ſituation, 
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fituation, as ſhe had no habitation; and is 
obliged to wander far from n native country 
0 ſeek an abode. 


 Mentoria. 

Let her then find an aſylum in your breaſt; 
make frequent oblations at her ſhrine, which 
muſt conſiſt of univerſal charity and benevo- 
lence, as no other ſacrifice is acceptable to her. 
Yield implicit obedience to her laws, bind yout- 
ſelf with her ſilken cords, and prefer them to 
the ſetters of guilt, or the ſhackles of folly. 


Lady Mary. 
My dear Lady Louiſa, we will, both of 68, 
be votaries of gratitude, which ſhall be teſtified 
by duty to our parents, and reſpect to good 
Mentoria, for the pains ſhe takes to improve 
us. 


Mentoria. 

4 Excluſive of the advantages I ſhall derive 
from the praftiſe” of this reſolution, I rejoice 
in it, becauſe it will influence your whole 
conduct, and regulate the actions of your fu- 
ture life. The duration of a building depends 
entirely on the ſtructure of the foundation: if 
the baſis be not firm, the edifice ſoon falls to 
decay: which evinces the neceſſity in the for- 

2 Ds mation 
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mation of a human character, to erect the fa 
bric. on the ſolid; and immutable principles of 
virtue and religion. Thoſe who prefer ſupes- 
ficial acknowledgments to theſe divine attri=- 
butes may be compared*to the fooliſh man 


deſeribed in the goſpel; who built his houſe on 
the ſand, which when the wind arofe, and the 
rain deſeended, beat upon the houſe and it fell, 


and great was the fall thereof. The ſimile may 


be defined thus: that thoſe of unenlightened 


minds, are not fortified: againſt” the ſtorms of 
affliction; nor are they able to ſurmount the 
difficulties they meet with in their warfare- 
upon the earth. The great fall of the building. 


denotes how tranſtent and deluſtve all hopes of 


happineſs will prove, except thoſe which are 


founded c on — and virtue. 


DIALOGUE 


DIAL OG UE IV. 
THURSDAY. 


On Elocution and Geography. 


Mentoria. 

EFORE I begin the buſineſs allotted for 

this morning, I ſhall congratulate you on 

your brother's arrival from Harrow, and beg 

the favour of Lady Louiſa to inform him, I. 

ſhall be extremely glad of his company, which, 
undoubtedly, will be an addition ta your hap» 

panels, . 

Lady Louifa. 

My dear Mentoria, I will fetch him this 

moment; as I know he will rejoice to join ou 
party. | 

(Lady L. returns, intoducing her brother 

Lord George.) 
Lou cannot imagine, my dear Mentoria, ho 
rejoiced Lord George was to come; and he 


en bring his books to read to you. 
D 6 Mentorias 
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Mentoria. x 


I thoughtit might be agreeable to your Lord- 
ſhip to ſpend ſome of your leiſure hours with 
your ſiſters, which induced me to requeſt the 
favour of your company. I will join with them 
in endeavouring to make the holidays as cheer- 
ful to you as poſlible. I hope you will not 
think it leſſens your conſequence as a man, to 
be taught by a Governeſs, and have young 
Ladies for your ſchool-fellows and companions, 


Lord George. 


Not in the leaſt, Madam: I ſhall eſteem my- 
ſelf much obliged to you, for wares. me to 
parte ke of your inſtructions. | 


Mentoria, 


pray my Lord, who is your particular friend 
at ſchool? Do any of Miſs Simple's brothers 
or couſins go to Harrow ? The family of the 
Simples are ſo numerous, I think, wherever 
ene goes there is ſome branch of it. | 


Lord George. 


1 recollect ſeveral of that name; but he who 
is the moſt remarkable, is Sir Simon Simple, 


— the Mite —_ you know. 
Mentoris. 
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Mentoria. 


By what quality is he ſo particularly diſtin. 
guiſhed ? I fear by none that does him credit. 


Lord George. 


When we are conning our leſſons, he is 
playing at marbles; ſo that when his maſter 
is to hear his taſk, he cannot ſay it; for which 
he gets flogged: and when we are at play, he 
1s blubbering and crying, with a fool's cap on 
his head. 

Lady Louiſa. 

How I ſhould laugh at him, and u e 

him to Midas with his aſs's ears? 


Lady Mary. 
I wiſh your Lordſhip could recollett any 
more of Sir Simon's folly, 


Lord George. 

You cannot imagine how diverting it is to 
bear him read: it is juſt like the tolling of a 
bell: he goes, Ding, dong, dong! and lays 
ſuch a ſtreſs on, and, thee, to, and all mono» 


ſyllables, that his maſter has ſcarcely patience 
to hear him. 


2 


Mentoria. 
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Mentoria. 
Fam not ſurpriſed at that, as nothing cambe' 
more tireſome, than to hear a perſon read ill 
and it is impoſſible to read well, without en- 
tering into the ſubject: but from your account, 
I. take it for granted, Sir Simon has not ſenſe 
enough to be deeply intereſted in any hiſtory. 
The only. method to read with propriety is, to 
obſerve. the ſtops with great attention, and to- 
avoid a monotony as much as poſſible, by ac- 
quiring a proper cadence. and modulation of. 
the voice. 
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Lady Mary. - 
What i is Monotony my dear Mentoria oy 


8 1 | 


I can venture to pronounce, your Ladyſhip » 
is no ſtranger to the thing (itſelf, though. you 
are to the term which expreſſes it. It ſignifies 
the reading in one continued tone of voice; 
which is produced by neglecting to vary it, as 
the ſubje requires. Nothing can be more 
abſurd than this ſtyte of reading ; as you ſhould 
always endeavour to expreſs the ſenſe of the 
Author, and deliver his ſentiments with. as 
much eaſe and feeling, as if they were your. 
own. 


Lad 
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Lady Louiſa. 
Ti ſh I could attain this degree of perſection. 
ſ ; ; | 


Mentoria. 
Simple narrative is the eaſieſt kind of reads: 
ing for young beginners ; as it requires but 
little elevation and change of. voice.. 


Lady Mary. 


Pray. my dear Madam, whas do you meam 
by {imple narrative? 


Mentoria.. 


It is the recital of mere matter of fact: and 
conſiſts in expreſſing, ina natural and eaſy ſtyle,. 
the. occurxences incident to human life. 


Lady Louiſa. 
What is the moſt difficult to read well? 
Thoſe compoſitions which abound with in- 
vocations, exclamations, and frequent interro- 
gations; as they require to be read with dignity 
and grace. | 
Lady Mary. . 
Iwiſh to know the meaning of invocations. 
remember your repeating one on Gratitude, 
Mentorias 
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 Mentoria, 


They are of ſeveral kinds, and conſift'i in 
imploring the aid and aſſiſtance of a ſuperior 
Power; they may be ranked in the following 
claſſes, Thoſe addreſſed to the Deity—of which 


I ſhall produce an example from Thompſon. 


« Father of Light and Life, thou good Supreme, 
O teach me what is good, teach me Thyſelf?” 


The next are thoſe preſented to Apollo, the 
Muſes, or any Virtue: and are ufed by Poets to 
give a grace to their compoſitions; and often 
to apologize for their want of abilities, which 
is manifeſted, by their deſiring to be inſpired 
with the gift of Poeſy. To give you a clear 
idea of this poetic fiction, I ſhall repeat a few 
lines from a letter I fent ſome time ſince to a 
friend; in which I invoked the Muſe be 
the following words: . 


. Hail, gentle Clio! form the verſe; 
In numbers muſical and terſe ; 
Diffuſe thy ſoftneſs o'er each line, 
Friendſhip and Truth with grace combine ! 


- q . Lady- 
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Lady Mary. 
I ctearly comprehend the different qualities 


of theſe invocations : but, pray, what are ex- 
clamations ? 


Mentoria. 

They denote ſurpriſe or aſtoniſhment; and 
often expreſs our admiration of any extraordi- 
nary perſon er thing. Such is the following 
inſtance, which is part of the panegyric be- 
ſtowed on Great-Britain, in Thomſon's Sea- 
ſons: 2 


Heavens! what a goodly proſpect ſpreads around, 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and 
| ſpires, 

And glittering towns, and gilded ſtreams, till alt 
The ſtretching landſcape into ſmoke decays ! 


Lady Louiſa. 
We have now heard every part. explained, 
except interrogation. | 


Mentoria. 


There requires little to be ſaid on this ſub- 
ject, as you cannot be ignorant, that to inter- 
rogate is to queſtion. I will however conclude 
this diſſertation, with an 3 from Pope: 

What, 
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What, if the foot, ordain'd'the diſt to tread 
Or hand to toil, aſpir:d. to be the head? | 
What if the head, the eye, the ear, repin d 
To ſerve, mere engines, to the ruling mind 7 


Lady Mary. * 
| T admire the inflance you have produced, 
and ſhall take the liberty, my good Mentoria,. 
to remind you of a promiſe you made . 
day. 
Mentoria: 

I recollect, and will inſtantly comply. with 
it: Was it not to inform. you. of. ms ——— 
Geography ? 
| Lady Mary: 

Yes, my dear Madam, and I am all 1 nes 
tience till ) ou begin. 


NAlenkoris. 

Geography teaches you the form of the 
Earth, and the ſituation of each partieular 
part of it. Vou are not ignorant that the 
World is round, and conſiſts of Seas, Conti- 
nents, Iſlands, Peninſulas; Rivers, Promonto- 
ries, Rocks, and Mountains. Imorder to give 
you a clear idea of the Rudiments of Geo- 
graphy, preparatory to your being regularly 
taught, I ſhall endeavour to explain theſe dit- 
1415 | ferent. 
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rent branches, and then proceed to enlarge 
on other paris of this uſeful Science. The 
Ocean is che main Sea, the depth and extent of 
which are paſt our finite comprehenſion. The 
Continent is a vaſt tract of Land over which 
it. is practicable to travel from one place to 
another; as, for inſtance, from France to Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, or even 
India, by paſling over the deſerts of Arabia: 
but this laſt is very dangerous, not only from 
the probability of meeting with the wild Arabs, 
and noxious animals, but alſo ſrom the wind, 
which riſes to. a. conſiderable height, and is 
then frequently attended with fatal conſequences. 
to travellers, as the clouds of ſand either pre- 
vent their purſuing the right courſe, or blind. 
them, and ſometimes totally overwhelm them. 


Lady Loui ſa. 
Pray, what is an Ifland ? My brother, I dare 
by, knows! 


Mentoria. 

Iſland is a general term for every thing en- 
gompaſſed by water. In the more elevated 
ſenſe it ſignifies: any habitable place or king- 
dom, ſurrounded by the fea, as Great-Britairs 
or Ireland. The advantages arifing from this- 
fituation. are evidently theſe; the convenience 
>. N of: 
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of importing into every part of it the produce 


of other countries; and to thoſe engaged in 
commerce, the equal advantage of exporting 
fuch commodities, as the ſoil or manufatures 
"ou to perfection. 
Lady Mary. 
I never knew before that England was an 
Iſland; and always thought every thing we 


| ate, drank, or wore, was the produce of our 


own Country. 


Mentoria. 
' Your Ladyſhip was much miſtaken; on the 
contrary, we are indebted to other Countries 


and Nations, for many of the conveniences of 


life. Eaſt India ſupplies us with Tea, Spices, 
Drugs, Rice, China, Muſlin, Precious Stones, 


and various other Articles. The Weſt-Indies, 


with Sugar, Coffee, Rum, Tobacco, Choco- 
late, Mahogany, Spices, and Drugs. South 


America ſupplies Spain and Portugal, and 


through them the other Nations of Europe 
with Gold and Silver, from its inexhauſtible 
Mines. North America abounds with Tobac- 
eo, Rice, Iron and Timber of all kinds. Italy 
furniſhes us with moſt of the Silks we wear; 
as mulberry-trees (on the Jeaves of which 
Silk-Worms feed) are the natural growth of 
the country, and are as common there, as the 
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oak or elm are in England. The Silk comes 
over in its natural ſtate, is afterwards dyed of 
various colours, and manufactured into the dif. 
ferent kinds of Silk and Satin we wear. Spain 
and Portugal produce moſt of the Wines we 
drink. France affords us Brandy, Claret, and 
ſome other Wines, with many ornamental 
parts of dreſs and furniture. Denmark and 
Norway are famous for timber, of which ſhips 
and many other things are built, Sweden 1s 
favoured with the beſt iron mines. Ruſſia 
| bath a profitable commerce for hemp, linens 
and iron, and like moſt of the Northern 
Countries abound with animals of various kinds; 
ſome docile, others ferocious, many of which 
are valuable, on account of their ſkins ; ſuch as 
the furs of the Ermine (which is the ſkin of a 
little animal very much like a weaſel, and is 
generally called Miniver) Sables, Squirrels, and 
Bears, It was wiſely ordained by Providence 
to furniſh the inhabitants of the Northern re- 
gions with ſuch ample proviſion for warm rai- 
ment, as the coldneſs of the climate indiſpenſa- 
bly requires. In England, there are quarries 
.of ſtone, and mines of lead, tin, and coals; 
alſo in different parts of the world, quarries of 
matble; and mines of iron, filver, gold, and 
precious ſtones, which, particularly to enu- 

. merate, 
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merate, would carry me beyond. my yon 
3 

Lady Louiſa. 
Pray, Mentoria, what is a Peninſula? Is i it 
not ſomething like an Illand? 


Mentoria. 3 


You are perfectly right, my dear Lady Louiſa, 
It is a tract of land almoſt encompaſſed with 
water. The French call it pre/que ile, which 
in their language ſo clearly expreſſes the ſenſe, 
it requires no explanation. Ihe neck of land 
which prevents it from becoming an iſland, is 
called an ///hmus. It conſiſts of a piece of 
land which uſually runs between two ſeas, and 
Joins a peninſula to the continent, 

Lady Lowija. TH 

I believe the next thing you are to explain, 
is rivers: I think you need not give yourſelf 
the trouble, as we know what they are. 


Mentoria. 
8 You have undoubtedly ſeen the river Thames; 
but I am certain you cannot trace the ſource 
from whence that and other rivers ſpring. 


Lady Louiſa. 
Does it not begin at London, and end at 


Richmond 1 
Men to ria 0 
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Mentoria. 

1 mougbt that was your Ladyſhip's idea, 
which is a falſe one; for rivers uſually proceed 
from a ſpring or fountain, and empty them- 
ſelves into ſome ſea. The ſea conſtantly ebbs 
and flows, which conſlitutes what are called 
"Tides ; thus flux and reflux, renders the water 
more wholeſome and agreeable than lakes of 
ſtagnated water, which cannot Joſe the impurity 
they contract. Veſſels alla, from all parts of 
the world, come up with the tide to the port of 
London, and as a natural conſequence, are 
conveyed from thence by the return of it. 

The Thames is the moſt famous river in 
England. There are many others of leſs con- 
ſequence, which I have not leiſure to enume- 
rate. I ſhall only particularize the following: 
the river Avon, which has often been cele- 
brated on account of the great poet, Shak- 
ſpere, being born at a place called Stratford- 
upon-Avon. The rivers Iſis and Cam, are alſo 
famed for their vicinity to the two univerſities 
of Oxford and Cambridge; it is almoſt need- 
{eſs to add, the latter derives its name from 
a2 bridge being built over the river Cam. I 
cannot conclude this converſation on rivers, 
without adding ſome account of the Nile. As 
it ſcarcely ever rains in Egypt, the ſoil would 

be 
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be quite unfruitful, if it were not for the 
falutary effects of this wonderful river, It 
begins to riſe at the latter end of May, and 
continues to do ſo till September or October, 
when there are channels cut to let it into 
the greal canal, which runs through Cairo, 
and from it everflows the fields and gardens. 
—This joyful event is announced by a 
public feſtival, fire-works, and every demon- 
ſtration of joy. The mud which the ſtream 
carries with it, manures the earth, and makes 
it fit to receive the different kinds of grain, 
which in a month or two after it is ſown, 
yields an abundant harveſt. The Nile is very 
beneficial to the Egyptians, as even the plague 
ceaſes to rage, when the river begins to over- 
flow; the cauſe 1s this, all contagious diforders 
ariſe from the vitiated ſtate of the air, which 
is allayed by inundations or refreſhing ſhowers, 
and thus purified, diffuſes health to the inhabi- | 
tants of ſuch unfayourable climates. | 


Lady Mary. 

Pray was not the famous Cleopatra, queen | 
of Egypt? | | 
Mentoria. 


Yes, my dear, though I believe we muſt con- 
ſider her character and conduſt, under the. liead 
of 


73 
of Roman hiſtory, as it is ſo inſeparably con- 
need with that of Mark Anthony. It may 
not be amiſs to inform you, the vagrants 
uſually called gypſies are. reckoned natives of 
Egypt. When the Sultan Selimus conquered 
the Egyptians, in the year 1417, they refuſed 
allegiance to his laws, and retired into the 
deſeru, living only by theft and plunder; at 
length they were baniſhed from Egypt, and 
agreed to diſperſe themſelves in ſmall parties 
into every country in the known world. The 
art of magic, in which theſe people were al- 
lowed to excel, gained them, in that unen- 
lightened and credulous age, the reputation of 
foretelling events by the courſe of the planets, 
and other myſterious means. This opinion is 
now wholly exploded, and could never gain be- 
lief, but in a country abſorbed in the groſſeſt 
idolatry. Thoſe who believe and acknowledge 
the omnipotence of God, can never ſuppoſe - 
any inferior power poſſeſſes fore. knowledge 
of any event incident to human life; as that 
alone belongs to the Creator of the univerſe, in 
whoſe hands are the iſſues of life and death! 
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Lord George. 
1 agree with you, my dear Madam, in think- 
ing that none but very weak people can believe 
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fuch abſurdities; but I will not interfupt ) you, 


26 1 ſuppoſe you will now tell us what a  Fro- 
montbry i Bn 


Mentoria. 
A Promontory i 1s Aa hill or 'point of 44s 


| which ſtretches itſelf over the ſea; and is often 


called a Cape. 
Lady Lowſa, _ 
What i is a Mountain, my good Mentoria ? 


I know it is a very large thing. 


3 Mentoria. 
It is a vaſt 55 of earth; and when i in a 
leſs degree, it is called a Hill. Wales abounds 
with mountains, on which the wild goats browſe. 


7 The Alps are very high mountains, which ſe- 


| + eruption of fire which burſts from it, is called 


parate Germany from Italy; there is a. paſſage 
over them, though rather dangerous. The 
tops of theſe mountains are always covered 
with ſnow ; notwithſtanding, in the vallies 
beneath, there is the fineſt verdure. The Py- 
renian mountains divide France from Spain. 
Tbe burning mountains of Veſuvius and Ætna, 
are wonderful phenomena of nature. The 
volcano, called Mount Etna, is in the Iſland 
of Sicily, in the Mediterranean Sea, under 
the government of the King of Naples. The 


the 
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the- Lava; the top of the mountain from 
whence it proceeds, is ſtyled the Crater, or 


bowl. There have been whole towns laid in 


aſhes by the ſtreams of fire and cumbuſtible 
matter, of which, theſe -mountains are com- 
.poſed; as wherever they iſſue or, . they 
cauſe certain deſtruction. 


Lord George. 


1 ſhould like very much to ſee Mount tna, 


and ſuppe ſe I ſhall, when I take the Tour of 
Europe. Pray, Mentoria, what is the differ- 
ence between a Rock and a Mountain? JI 
think that is the next, and laſt branch m0 


e to explain. x 
MMMentoria. 5 
| Rocks are formed of a ſubſtance Nose by 
hard; and the ſurface rough and uneven. 
They are ſituated in, and near the ſea, and are 
often pernicious to mariners: as the calamity 
© uſually called ſhipwreck, is produced by the ſhip 
Ariking on a rock, which by. the raging wave is 
either daſhed to pieces, or caſt, upon the ſhore. 
The Baltic Sea abaunds with rocks. Hence it 
1s, the voyages, to Norway and Denmark are 
more dangerous, than any other; and conſe- 
: quently wrecks are more frequent in chat than 
in joy other Sea, 
N E 2 Lady 
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Lady Mary. | . 

"Tam ſo well pleaſed with your account of 

the wonderful works of nature, I hope 5 5 
will dwell * on the ſubject. 


Mentoria. . 

With the greateſt pleaſure, my dear, as 1 

rejoice in being inſtrumental in entertaining or 

improving you ; therefore, as the means of ef- 

fecting both, ſhall proceed to inform you, that 

the Terreſtrial Globe is divided into four parts, 
uſually called Quarters, though they are un. 
"OO in their ſize. | 

Lady Louiſa. 
' You delight me beyond meaſure, my dear 
Mentoria, by reciting theſe uſeful branches of 


knowledge; I wait with eager expedtation for 
* * of your promiſe. 


| | Mentoria. | 

I ſhall begin with informing you, Europe 1s 
ſituated between 10 degrees Weſt, and 65 de- 
1 s Eaſt Longitude ; and between 36 and 78 
North Latitude, having for its boundaries, the 


loey Sea on the North, Aſia on the Eaft, the 


Mediterranean on the South, which ſeparates 
it rom Africa, and the Atlantic Ocean on che 
Welt. „ ea$ rb Pp 
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Lady Mary. 
What are the principal Kingdoms and States 
in Europe ? 
Mentor ia. 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Muſcovy or 
Ruſſia, France, Germany, Pruſſia, Holland, 
Flanders, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey in 
Europe, Great-Britain, and Ireland. 
Lady Louiſa. 
What are the principal Iſlands, my dear 


Mentoria ? 
- Mentoria. 


Great-Britain and Ireland in the North; 
alſo Iceland, in the Northern Ocean. In the 
Mediterranean Sea are, Ivica, Majorca, Mi- 
norca,' Sicily, Corſica, Sardinia, Candia, and 
the Iſlands in. the Archipelago; thoſe in the 
Baltic, Adriatic, and Ionian Seas, are not of 
conſequence enough to require much attention. 
Lord George. 

I ſuppoſe you will now enumerate the diffe- 


rent Seas, as they are ſo nearly connefted with : 


Iſlands. 

Undoubtedly, my Lord, I ſhall inform you: 
the chief Seas in Europe are, the Adriatic, be- 
tween Italy and Turkey ; the Baltic Sea, be- 
tween Denmark, Poland, and Sweden; the 


Eg Bay 


— n - 4 — 
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Bay of Biſcay, between France and Spain; 
the Engliſh Channel, between England and 
France ; the Euxine or Black Sea, between, 
Europe and Aſia; the German Ocean, be- 
tween Germany and Britain; and the Medi- 
terranean Sea, between Europe and Africa. 


Lady Louſa. 


Will you tell us the names of the famous 
Mountains? I remember, when I was in Der- 
byſhire, ſeeing ſome that appeared to me very 
wonderful! | 

Which- are; nevertheleſs, very inferior ta 
many. I ſhall enumerate, ſuch as the Alps be- 
teen France and Italy; the Appenine Hills in 
Italy; the Pyrenean Fills that divide Franee 
from Spain; the Carpathians Mountains in the 
South of Poland; the Pealk in Derbyſhire (oi 
which you have, an idea); the Pinlimmon in 
Wales: beſides the terrible Volcanos in Sicily; 
and Ecla, in the cold Ifland of Iceland: and 
many others not neceſſary at preſent ts enu: 
merate. K. 
| | Lord George. 

What a number of inhabitants there muſt be 
in the Wee of places hes 3 mentioned? 


Mentoria. 


* 
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Mentoria. 


1n Europe they are computed, at little, more 
than an hundred millions; which may be re- 
conciled to our, ideas of numbers, when we, 
reflect how they are diſperſed in different parts. 

Lady Loui/a. 

How very large this quarter of the Globe 

mult be, to contain ſo many perſons. 1 . 
joked Mentoria. 
It is ſuppoſed to be three thouſand miles 


long, and, two thouſand five hundred, broad; 
and though not equal i in extent to other parts 


of the earth, far ſurpaſſes them in the fine 
arts, and all the comforts and conveniencies of 
life: indeed, ſuch are the peculiar advantages 


in reſpect of climate, and other local bleſſings, MEE | 


one may venture to ſay, Europeans are by 
far the moſt refined and ennobled part of the 
human ſpecies. 


Lord Ceorge. 
2 am ſurpriſed, | my — 1 you do 


not mention London amongſt the famous 


places you have pointed out. 


Mentoria. 15 
As a proof of i its pre-eminence, I hall give 
it the firſt place in the claſs of Cities, as It is 
the Capital « of England: next 1 ſhall mention 
5% > 4 Edinburgh, 


— } 
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Edinburgh, which is the capital of Scotland ; 
Dublin, which is the capital of Ireland; Co- 
penhagen, the capital of Denmark; Bergen, 
of Norway; Stockholm, of Sweden; and Pe- 
terſburgh, of Ruſſia; which are all fituated in 
the North of Europe. 


Lady Low/a. 
What Countries lie in the other parts of the 
> pores of the world you are deſcribing ? 


Mentoria. 

In the more interior parts of Europe, France 
18 fituated, of which Paris is the capital ; the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, capital Bruffels; French 

Flanders, capital Liſle; the Seven United Pro- 
vinces (uſually called Holland), capital Amſter- 
dam; Switzerland, capital Bern; Germany, 
capital Vienna; Pruſha, capital Berlin; Poland, 
capital Warſaw ; Hungary, capital Buda. 

Lord George. 

0 ſuppoſe you will now inform us of the ſitu- 
ation of the Southern European countries. 


| Mentoria. 

Certainly, my Lord, as the ſketch 1 am 
drawing, would be very imperfett Without 
them. Portugal has Liſbon for its capital; 
Spain, capital Madrid ; Italy is compoſed of 
many 400196 rev ache and 2 the chief of 

which 


| OM 
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Which are Savoy, capital Chamberty ; Pigd- 
mont, capital Turin; the Milaneſe, c * 
Milan; the Republic of Venice, capital Y, 
nice; Dutchy of Tuſcany, capital * 
the Pope's Dominions, capital Rome; the 
Kingdom of Naples, capital Naples; Turkey 
in Europe, capital nnn Little Tar» 
; tary, capital Os FT ts 
Lady. Lovihh- | 
| When I head of thele places, you cannot 
think how anxious I am to ſee them; but I 
fear, my dear Mentoria, you have forgotten to 
mention the moſt famous Rivers in Europe. 
If I were to enter into a particular diſcuſſion 
of them, it would extend my plan beyond the 
preſent purpoſe, which is only to impreſs on 
your minds, particular, rather than general 
inſtructions ; as in order to be more fully 
taught, you muſt have recourſe to a regular 


ſyſem of Geography, for what 1 have com- 


poſed for your uſe, can only be conſidered as 
ſketches of that uſeful ſcience. 1 will, however, 
mention a, few of the moſt remarkable Rivers 
in Europe, which, in England, are the Thames, 
Severne, Ouſe, and Trent; thoſe of Scotland, 
the Tay, and Tweed; of Ireland, the Shannon, 
and Liffy; of France, the Moſelle, Meuſe, 
E 5 Seine, 
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Seine, Lvire, Garonne, and Rhone; in Hol- 
land (or the Seven United Provinces) the 
Eſcant or Scheld ; Switzerland, the Rhine; 
and in Germany, the Rhine, Maine; Ems, 
Weſer, Elbe, Oder, Danube, Save, and Drave; 
in Poland, the Viſtula, or Weiſal, and Bog; in 
Spain, the Ebro, Porno, Tagus, Guadiana, and 
Guadilquiver; the three latter paſs through 
Portugal, and Minho. In Italy, the Po, Arno, 

Tyber, and Alfeo, which I think are all that 
are of conſequence ſufficient to engage your 

preſent attention, though I wiſh you in future 
to attend to the minutize of all uſeful branches 
of knowledge. 
| Lord George. 

Is this all we are to hear about is, my 

dear Madam 7 


| Mentonis. 

At leaſt for the preſent, my Lord, as I muft 
now conſider how I may be beſt enabled to 
give you an idea of Aſia, which is a Continent, 
and is ſituated between 25 and 148 degrees of 
Eaſtern Longitude, and between. the Equator, 
and 72 degrees of North Latitude. It is 
bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the Norih, 
by the Indian Ocean on the South, by the 
Pacific Ocean on the Eaſt, and by the Red 

x Sea 
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Sea, the Levant, the Black _ and n; 
on the Weſt. | | 
Lord George. * 


What are the chief Countries in Aſia, my: 
good Mentoria? 


Mentoria. 


It has five diviſions, the dominions of the 
Turks; the dominions of Perſia; Eaſt- India: 
or the Great Mogul's Territories; the « Fi 
Tartary; and the Empire of China. | 

Lady Louifa 

Pray what 1 is the extent of Alia? 

Mentoria: 

From the Helleſpont to Corea, it is com- 
puted to be about 5,600 miles in length, and 
from Malacca to Cabo Tapin, 4,000 miles. 
The principal Iflands i in Aſia are the Marran 
or Ladrone Iſlands, Formoſa, and the Philip- 
pines in the Eaſtern Ocean; the Moluccas, 

and the Spice 10ands, Celebes, Borneo, Java, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, the Maldivis, &c. in the 


Indian Ocean. Cyprus, Rhodes, Leſbos, or 


Metelene, Chios, or Scio, Samos, Coos, and 
a few others of no great conlequence, on the 
coaſt of Aſia, and in the Mediterranean. Fa. 


Lady Lowſa. . . 
Which are the principal Seas i in Aſia ? yy 
E'6 ” Mentoria. 
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The Black Sea: the Sea of Marmora; the 
| Archipelago; Sea of Afoph ; the Levant ; the 
Red Sea; the Arabian Sea; and the Caſpian 
Sea, which is the only Lake in Aſia. 
Lord George. | 

What are the chief Rivers in this quarter of 

the Globe, my dear Mentoria ? 
. Mentonaa. 
The Tigris, and Euphrates, 3 Arabia 
and Perſia; the Indus, and the Ganges in In- 
dia, which proceeds from Mount Imo, or Im- 
maus, and paſſes through the Kindom of Ben- 
gal, from whence it flows into the Sea. 
Lady Lowſa. 
| Are there any tremendous Mountains 7 
Mentoria. 

The hi igheſt Mountains in Aſia, are Ararat, 
near the Caſpian Sea; Horeb and Sinai, in 
Arabia; Lebanon in Judea; Mount Taurus, 
extending from the Eaſt to Weſt of Aſia; Imo 
in Tartary, Caucaſus, between the Empire of 
the Great Mogul and Tartary ; and the Naura- | 


cut in Thibet. 
Lord George. 

Will you be kind enough to mention what. 
are the moſt diſtinguiſhed places in Aſia, with 
their. reſpeQtive capitals, as you did when you 
, were treating of Europe? | 


* 


Mentorias 


1 
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I will begin with informing you, the Empire 
of China is the moſt Eaſtern part of Aſia, _ 
which is ſaid to contain 400 walled Cities, the 

moſt capital of them are Pekin, Nankin, and 
Canton. Tartary comprehends all the Nor- 
thern parts of Aſia; that part which joins to 
Muſcovy, is uſually called Muſcovy in Aſia, 
and is in ſubjeftion to the Ruſſians, where 
Siberia is ſituated, a vaſt traft of land. The 
Empire of the Great Mogul, otherwiſe called 
the Eaſt Indies, India, or Indoſtan, the capital 
Cities of which are, Agra and Delhi. Perſia 
is a large Empire to the Eaſt of Turkey; the 
capital city and reſidence of the Emperor, is 
Iſpahan. Turkey in Aſia contains the follow- 
ing Provinces, Anatolia, Armenia, Aſſyria, 
Chaldea, Syria, Judea, or Paleſtine, Circaſ- 
ſia, and Pheœnicia, all in ſubjection to the 
Turks. In the Holy Land, or Paleſtine, and 
its environs, were ſituated Tyre, Damaſcus, 
Sidon, Samaria, Nazareth, Bethlehem, and. Je- 
ruſalem, the Holy City or capital. Babylon 
was the capital of Chaldea, and Nineveh of 
Aſſyria. Arabia, near Turkey in Aſia is ſitu- 
ated between the Perſian Gulph, and the Red 
Sea, being divided into three parts, viz. Arabia 
the Deler Arabia the Rocky, and Arabia the 
Happy ; 
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Happy; which I make ng doubt, from their 
reſpetave. diſtuations, you will have 2 guſt 
ide of Ly the Jaer, ugh joy of Mece 
and Medina. The former is famous for being 
the place of Mahomet the Impaſior? $ Bb the 
latter of þi Pur 
Lady Louiſa. 
I think, my dear Mentoria, the names of 
many of the places you have mentioned, 1 re. 
member to have read 1 in the Scriptures. hs 


Ulentonia. 

Without doubt, as moſt of be 
recorded in Holy Writ, were performed in this 
quarter of the world. It yias there the Gatden 
of Eden was ſituated, and conſequently the 
firſt place on the Clobe that was inhabited. 
It is: alſo remarkable that she fall and redewp- 
tion of mankind were both .effefted in the 
lame regions. The one cauſed, by our firſt pa- 
rents tranſgreſſion; the other miraculouſly 
wrought by our Bleſſed Saviour * ſuffer- 
ings, and reſurrettion. ; 


Lady Mary. 

1 ſuppoſe the people i in Aſia are more than 

commonly religious ; as 1 wonder wi re 
perlormed in heir country. | ** ip 


7 


Me . 
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It is a very natural concluſion for you to 
draw, but extraordinary as it may ſeem, the 
Chriſtian Religion has ſuffered much by Ma- 
hometaniſm, which almoft univerſally prevails 
in thoſe parts; and the groſs idolatry practiſed 
by the inhabitants of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
places in this quarter of the Globe; which has 
cauſed almoſt a iotal ſubverſion of primitive 

Lord George. 
In what part of Aſia was our Saviour born ? 


In Bethlehem of Judea : and in che neigh- 
bouring country he performed his miracles. 
He alſo preached the Goſpel in Jeruſalem, and 
places contiguous; and in thoſe parts inſtrutted 
His Diſciples, and was crucified on Mount 


Calvary, © 
| Lord George. 
15 Jeruſalem a famous place now? 


As the Prophets had foretold, it was de- 
ſtroyed, and literally not one ſtone left upon 
another: it was ' ſubdued by Titus Veſpaſian, 
a great Roman General, after a long ſiege, and 


was 


BY 
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was burnt and totally demoliſhed Anno Do- 
mini 70. Which cauſed the Jews to be a diſ- 
perſed people: and proves, that as they diſ- 


dained to accept the promiſed Meſſiah, they 
muſt and will for a longer time remain fugi- 


tives on earth! 


Lady Mary. 

I hope, my dear Mentoria, you have not 
quite finiſhed, I feel myſelf ſo intereſted in 
theſe Geographical traits ; more particularly 
_—_ pare mix them with thoſe of . 


Aare 


I ſhould be happy to expatiate on the ſub- 
3eR, but I muſt be under the neceſſity, at pre- 
fent, of turning my thoughts to, Africa, which 
is a Peninſula, and is joined to Aſia by the 
Iſihmus of Suez. It's ſttuation is between 18 
degrees Weſt, and 30 Eaſt Longitude, and 
between g7 North, and 35 South Latitude, 
and is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea on 
the North; the Iſthmus of Suez, the Red Sea, 
and the Indian Ocean on the Eaſt; and by 
the Atlantic Ocean on the Weſt; and the 
Southern Ocean on the South, _ 


| Lord George. | 
Ie Africa aobig as Europe, my dear Menoris? 
Mentors, 
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It is nearly as large again, and is computed 

to be 14,400 miles in circumference. It is 

divided into the following countries, Barbary, 

Zaara, Egypt, Negroland, Guinea, Abyſſinia, 

Abex, Nubia, Zanguebar, Anian, Monomo- 
topa, Monomugi, Congo, and Cafraria. 


Lady Mary. 

What are the principal Iſlands in Africa? 
| Mentoria. © 4 

Madagaſcar, which alfo bears the name of 
St. Lawrence; the Cape de Verd Iſlands; the 
Canaries ; Madeira; the Guinea Iſles; and the 
Iſlands of St. Helena and Afcenfion ; with 
Tome inconſiderable ones in the Ethiopic Sea. 

Lord George. 

Which are the moſt famous Rivers? 
| Mentoria. 

The Nile in Nubia and Egypt; the nver 
Senegal, called Niger, of which the Gambia 


ls only a port. 


\ 


Lady Mary. 


Pray, my good Mentoria, inform us of the | 


cifferent places moſt worthy of attention? 
| Mentoria» 
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Mentoria. 


The metropolis of Barbary is Fez; beſſles 
which there are the republics of Algiers, Tri- 
poli, Tunis, and Barca. Zaara, the ancient Nu- 
midia. Negroland and Guinea, conſiſt of ſix 
parts: Negroland, Guinea, Loango, Congo, 
Benguela, and Mataman. Abyſfinis with Nu- 
bia, and the coaſt. of Abex, is an extenſive 
country, and has Egypt. on the North. Zan- 
guebar and Anian is a barren deſert inhabited 
by the Arabs. Cafraria is the country where 
the, Hottentots, live, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, whoſe mapners are Meral brutal. 
Monomotopa joins, to Cafraria, and is an in- 
land trading country ; Monomugi is in the 
vicinage of Monomotopa, and of no great 
note. Egypt, the moſt diflinguiſhed African 
nation, has Grand Cairo for its capital. Alex- 


andria, and Thebes, alſo, were once objects 


of admiration and wonder. 


Lord George. 
1 are the moſt remarkable Mountains? 


Mentoria. 
The Lybian Mount near Egy pt; and Mount 
Atlas, ſituated between Bikedulgerid and Bar- 
 bary, from which the Atlantic Ocean derives its 
name; the Mountain ot the Moon in Ethiopia ; 
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and a hill of an amazing” height i in Teneriſſe, 
one of the g Iſlands. _ 


Was it-not in ary the Children of Uraet 
ſuffered uo hardſhips?» 


Mentoria. - 


\ 


4 


Ye; Fes Pads are ſuppoſed, by ſome 


to have been built by them, whilſt in bon- 
dage, to ſerve as Mauſoleums for the Egyptian 
Kings. 2 
Lady Mary. 

Is Africa a deſirable ſituation, and are the 
inhabvant poliſhed in their manners ? 


Mentoria. 


tis a a country that abounds with PV 22, 
and for the greater part is of an unfavourable ' 


climate; the natives alſo are leſs civilized in 
their manners, than moſt other parts of the 
Globe. 
Lady Loui/a. 
Are not poor Negroes ſold in Africa? 
Mentoria. 

| Yes; the ſlave trade, as it is uſually called, 
is tranſacted in Negrolang, chiefly on the coaſt 
of Guinea; a kind of commerce which is re- 


Pag to human nature, and an unjuſtifiable 
infringe- 
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infringement on the privileges granted by 
Providence to every claſs of rational crea- 
tures: it muſt therefore be allowed to be 2 
heinous crime to deprive a human being of that 
liberty, which the moſt ferocious beaſt, or mean- 
eſt reptile enjoy. We muſt now leave Africa, 
and take an imaginary trip over the Atlantic 
Due wheeh will condutt us to America. Ks 


| 77 George. 

I am impatient to hear the particulars of 
that part of the World, as at preſent it is an 
univerſal topic of converſatibn. 

America (or the New World, as it is uſuallx 
called) reaches from the North Pole to. the 
57th degree of South Latitude; it conſiſts of 
two large Continents, and is bounded to the 
North by unknown parts; and to the South,, 
by the South Sea; Eaſtward by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and to the Weſt by the Pacific Ocean. 
The Continents or Peninſulas already men- 
"tioned, are diſtinguiſhed from their ſituations 
by the names of North and South America : 
which are joined by Mexico, that forms an 
Iſthmus near 1,500 miles in length, yet at Da- 
rien the paſſage is ſo narrow, the communica- 
tion between the Oceans is eaſily effected. 
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Lord George. 
From the account you have given of the 
dimenſions of the Iſthmus, I ſuppoſe the ex- 
| PIR ff OT 


 Mentoria. 

It is about 8,000 miles in wk and is an 
amazing tract of land; it is alſo naturally the 
beſt provided with the comforts and conve- 
niencies of life, of any part of the Globe, and 
has peculiar advantages, reſpecting communi- 
cation with other places; as it is beyond com- 
pare better ſupplied with water- than any 
other ſpot in the known World. North Ame. 
rica contains the following Provinces, the 
Floridas, Georgia, Carolina, diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of North and South, according to 
the reſpective ſituations, Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennſylvania, the Delaware Counties, the Jer- 
ſeys, New York, New England, Nova Scotia, 


New Brunſwick, Canada, ts or ow 
Britain. 


Lord George. 
What are the chief towns of the Provinces 
_ juſt mentioned? l 


| Mentoria. 
The capital of Eaſt Florida, is St. Auguſtine; 
9 Weſt Florida, Penſacola ; Georgia, capital 
Savannah 


FE el North Catolina; Wilmington, South 
Carolina, eapital Charles Town; Virginia, of 
which the eapital was formerly James Town, 
but at preſent Williamſburgh; Maryland, 
capital Annapolis; Pennſylvania, capital Phi- 
ladelphia, the Delaware counties, Newcaſtle ; 
- the Jerſeys, capital: Burlington; New York, 
capital New Vork; New England, capital 
Boſton; Nova Scotia, capital Anapolist Royal 
or Halifax, New Brunſwick, Shelburne; Ca- 
nada, capital Quebec; New Britain, or Efki. 
maux, being a barren country, and intenſely 

cold, has no ſettlement 3 there, but 
y the natives. | F W_ 


Lady Mary. 


Did not all theſe places belong to the Eng: 
lh, previous to the American war? | 
| * 3 
| Mentizia.' 
Yes; beſide ſome ſettlements in Hulfor $ 
Bay, and on the coaſt of Greenland: it may 
be unneceſſary for you to enter into politics, 


beyond the purpoſe of acquiring a competent 
knowledge of thoſe things which led to the 


important event of American independency, 
and the loſs of the two F loridas to Spain. 


Lord 


—— — — — — - 
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Lord Get ge. hs 
What could poſſibly be the Americans mo. 


tive ddr ſhaking off che yoke” of we Btitil 
145 — . L | 


Mentoria. 
They long thought themſelves aggrieyed by 


. ſome ſevere reſtrictions on their navigation | bt 
and trade, and by ſome arbitrary governors ſet = 
over them, and at laſt by a new and ùnprece- x 

_ dented mode of taxation, impoſed by the legi- 

ſlative power of the mother country, and en- 

forced by the ſword, which induced them, on 
the 4th of July 1776, to renounce their alle- 

giance to the king of Great Britain, in a ſolemn ö 
declaration iſſued by che Congreſs, under the 

authority, and in the name of the inhabitants of + | 
New Hampshire, Maſſachuſet $ Bay, Rhode- 
Iſland, ConneRicut, New York, New Jerſey, | 


* 


Pennſylvania, the Delaware counties, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South - Caro- 
| lina and Georgia: by which they declared 
_ themſelves to be free and independen ſtates, 


and conſequently entitled to levy war, con- 
. (clude peace, form alliances, eſtabliſh trade, 


and perform every other aft for national ſafety 
and henour, by the ſtyle and title of the Ux i- | 
TED STATES OF AMERICA; In this confe- | 

| 


| derated compaRa, the provinces were bound to * f 
aſſiſt 7 


9 . er 


affiſt each other in mm 
- their privileges and rights; but each colony re- 
ſerved the power of forming ſtatutes, and go- 
verning all matters for itſelf, not included in 


= neral articles of their mutual agreement. 
on Lady Mary. 
1 heve heard the Congref frequently men- 
_ tioned, but never underſtood their employ or 


ts 
| Mentoria. | 
Congreſs i is a general term for meeting or 
aſſembling ; ; and in the preſent inftance implies 
a certain number of perſons choſen by each 
province, to meet and to adjuſt national con- 
cerns. In every ſtate and collective body, ſome 
mode of government muſt bg adopted, conſiſting 
either of a monarchical, ariſtocratical, demo- 
eratical, or republican adminiſtration; for, 
when neither of theſe forms 1. Sure and 
confuſion enſue. | 
Lord George. 
1 perfectly underſtand what monarchy i 18, 


but I do not comprehend the other terms, 
Mentoria. 
Ariſtocracy i is that ſpecies of government in 


which the power is veſted ſolely, or chiefly in 
the nobility; Democracy implies that form in 
Which the power is lodged in the collective 
| body of the people ; and a Republic or Com- 

| . mon wealth, 
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monwealth, is that kind of adminiſtration 
which conſiſts of a ſenatorial authority, EXC 
cuted by ſeveral perſons elefted from and by 
the people. without any ſupreme ruler; and 
| Anarchy is that late of diſcord, in which all 
are deſirqus to rule, and none conſequently 


are inclined to ys 120 110 


Which form of government is the bel? 
MNentoria. 

Monarchy i is generally efteemed the tet, 
when not abſolute or deſpotic, Which it toe 
often is.— This form is at preſent in greater 
perfection in England, than in other ſtates, ſor 
the King is ſubjec o the ſame laws as the com. 
munity at large, and executes / no important 
meaſures without the conſent of bis parliament ; 
which is in fact a congrels, conſiſting of Peers 

d Commo | | a 
enn Lord George. „en 


Do the members of the American Congreſs 
meet and rorogue their ſeſſions. like our 


houles of Parliament; 5 an COL 
E „ 0 ALF HET 

| ; Alen, ria. 1 

For the more convenient 8 8 of 'bu- 

ſineſs, and the general advantage of the United 
States, it was determined that Delegates ſhould 
be anbbally appointed 1 


$; 81 * | 
+. tion 
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tion of the ſeveral provinces, who were to aſ- 
ſemble on the firſt Monday of every Novem- 
ber: reſerving the power to withdraw theſe de- 
puties, and appoint others within the courſe of 
the year, if occaſion required ſuch a change. 
No flate is to be repreſented by leſs than two, 
or more than ſeven members, and the delega- 
tion does not exiſt more than three years; 
within the ſpace of fix years, the perſons thus 
deputed, are excluded from holding any place, 
office, or employ, to which any ſalary, fees, or 
any mode of pecuniary emolument i is affixed, | 
Lord George. | 3 

1 think that meaſure very wiſe, as it mull, in 
a great degree, prevent their judgment being 
biaſſed. By what means do they determine 
their came of operation 8 li 
Bees Mentoria. © 

Every ftate is bound to yield aſſent to the 
general determinations of Congrels ; each pro- 
vince having one vote in the general convoca- 
tion, for promoting or oppoſing the meaſures 


propoſed, which are carried by a majority, as 
in other ſenatorial aſſemblies. 


* 1 9 Lord Georg e. 

The effelis of the unhappy conteſt re 
America, and England, from the general ap. 
ets [ N pearance 


, = 
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pearance of things, were pernicious, if not de. 
ſtructive to both countries. 


Mentoria. 


As is uſual in moſt caſes of diſpute, the 
point contended for, ſeemed at firſt to be but 
of little importanee ; as the Americans did not 
object to afford their quota for the increaſe of 
the Britiſh revenue, but exclaimed againſt the 
means propoſed by the miniſlers of ſtate. This 

induced the king to have recourſe to martial 
operations, to enforce that ſubmiſſion and tax- 
ation, which might have been produced by 
more lenient meaſures : and when once the 
rage of war inflames the breaſts of deluded 
- competitors, reaſon ſlumbers, whilſt the ſword 
_ ravages with relentleſs fury, and ſeeks no other 
ſheath than the bodies of oppoſing adverſaries. 


Lady Mary. 


Were not the French, Spaniards; and Dutch, | 


the ſecret inſtruments of increaſing theſe un- 
happy diſputes ? _ | 

\Doubtleſy ! * ſtate gladly embraced . 
opportunity the Engliſn miniſtets had given 
them, of humbling Great-Britain, and exalting 
themſelves. At laſt, the French openly formed 
a _ of alliance and commerce with the 
| LIED United 
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United States, on the goth of January 1778, 
which occaſioned a war between England and 
France ; and the Spaniards and Dutch ſupply- 
ing the Americans with various commodities, 
by that means involved England in hoſtile 
diſputes with thoſe powefs alſo, which termina- 
ted in the eſtabliſhment of the American In- 
dependency, and the diſmemberment of the 
Britiſh empire, His Britannic Majeſly ac- 
knowledged the thirteen revolted Colonies to 
be Free and Independent States on the goth of 
November 1782.—And theſe articles, which 
were ſigned at Paris by the Britiſh and Amie- 
rican commiſſioners, have ſince been ratified. 
In conſequence of this, a general pacification 
took place, which it is io be hoped will continue 
uninterrupted, as war is a heavy ſcourge, de- 
ſigned for the puniſhment of offending | nations, 


Lord Ceorge. 9 8 
What is the next ſubject of your — ? 


| Mentoria. 

Thoſe American territories that are in polleſ.. 

fion of Spain, which are, the two Floridas, re- 

ſtored to them by the laſt-peace ; Mexico, or 

New Spain, New Mexico. fee e and 
Lane e. 188 „ 0 

| F Lord e Fog 

What are their * Towns or Cities? | 

Leſt 4d 8 7 Mentoria. 
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| Mentoria. 
In Louiſiana, New Orleans; in Mexico, 
Mexico, La Vera Cruz, Truxello, and the 
port of Acapulco; in New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, St. Free and St. Juan. 


Lady Mary. 
What are the principal Rivers in North 


America ? - 
Mentoria. 


The MillGppi; ; the Ohio; and the river of 


St. Lawrence. 
Lord George. 


As America is a Continent, it can have ne 


Iſlands 4 ä 
Mentoria. 

Yes, thoſe in the Atlantic Ocean, uſually 
called in the Weſt Indies, are in fome degree 
annexed to North America, and thoſe in the 
South Sea, to South America; which we will 
reſpectively conſider; thoſe that are called the 
Caribbee Iſlands are as follow; Jamaica, St. 
Chriſtophers, commonly called St. Kitts, An 
tigua, Dominica, Barbadoes, the Grenades, 
Barbuda, Montſerrat, St. Vincents, which be- 
long to Gre u- Britain; beſides the Caribbees 
which belong to Spain and France, as Cuba, 
ate Porto Rico, Trinidad, Ma- ga etta, 

8 F 3 Martinique, 
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Martinique, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, and To- 
bago. | a 
| Lord George. 

Are there any Mountains in North America ? 

Mentoria. 

There are none very conſiderable, but what 
are called the Apalachian Mountains. Ame- 
rica is not a mountainous country; yet thoſe 
that are there, are the largeſt in the World. 
In Canada, is the wonderſul cataract, or water- 
falls of Niagara, the flream of which is near 
a mile wide, divided by a rocky ſubſtance of 
a ſemicircular form, and the perpendicular 
height from which it falls is near one hundred 
and fifty feet, the noiſe of which is heard at 
more than fifteen miles diſtance. 


Lord George. 


Have you finiſhed. your account of North 
America? 
17 e 


Ves, my Lord, and am now going to inform 
you, that South America is ſituated in the 
South Seca, by which it is almoſt encompaſſed. 
It is divided into ſeven parts, Terra Firma, 
of which the capital towns are Surinam, Pa- 
nama, Porto Bello, and Carthagena; Peru 
has for it's capital Lima ; Amazonia is a very 

" ſertile tract of land, which has the 
| | greateſt 


. 
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greateſt river in the known World, with regard 
to the length of it's courſe, and the depth of it's 
water, and which bears the name of Amazon. 
Lady Mary. 
Have I not read of Female Warriors, called 
by the name of Amazons ? 


Mentoria. 

Ves, my dear, and it is ſaid it was on 'the 
ſhore of this river, the Portugueze in ſome of 
their enterpriſes met with theſe heroic women ; 
from whom the country derives it's name. 
But I muſt forbear digreſſions. and return to 
Terra Firma; Braſil is one of the diviſions, 
the chief town of Which is St. Salvador; 
Paraguay, or Rio de la Plata, is another, the 
capital belonging to it is Buenos Ayres; Chili, 
which is very mountainous, has for it's capital 
St. Jago; Terra Magellanica, or Patagonia, the 
inland parts of which, are but little known ; 
though there are various ſettlements on the. coat 
of the ſtraits of Magellan. | 

| Lord George. 
What Iſlands are there in South America = 


Mentoria. 
Chiloe; the King's or Pearl Iflands, Juan 
Fernandes ; the Gallipago's Iſlands ; Falkland's 
Iſlands ; the Iſland Terra del Fuego, and many 


lately diſcovered. 
F 4 | Lady 


% 
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| Lady Louiſa- ROSE 
Are there any. great Mountains in thoſe parts 
you. | have already mentioned? 
Mentoria. 


Ves, the Andes, which are eſteemed the 
longeſt and higheſt chain of mountains on the 
known earth, which extend North and South, 
from the moſt Northern parts « Peru, to the 
ſraits ol Magellan. | 
Lord George. | 

What are the moſt et. Rivers in South 
America ? | 

Mentoria, 
The river of Amazon, already ond; 
and the Rio de la Plata, the firſt riſing in Peru, 
the other in the centrical part of the country ; 
alſo the Oronoque, which is a very conſidera- 
ble river, though not comparable to the others, 
which are amazing bodies of water, and from 
their extent almoſt deſerve the name 20 Freſh 
Water Oceans ! 
Lady Mary. 
How long is it, ſince America was diſ- 


cov ered ? 
Mentoria. 


| Oftober | 11, 1492, by Columbus, and in 
the year 1497 was named America, by Ame- 
ricus Veiputius- 


238 Lord 
15 a 
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Lord George. 


Did Columbus and tel diſcover the 
whole of America? 


Mentoria. 

No, one Cabot, employed by our Henry the 
Seventh, ſailed along the North- Eaſt coaſt of 
America, to 67 degrees of North Latitude, in 
the year 1498. Alſo in 1513 Vaſco Nunes de 
Bilbao firſt diſcovered Cuba to be an Iſland, _ 
and erected a fortreſs at Panama: but the next, 
and laſt enterpriſing genius, who was inſtru- 
mental in the early diſcoveries of America, was 
Hernando Cortez, who conquered Mexico, the 
1gth of Augult 1521. : 

Lord George. 


What a great man he muſt have been, to 
perform ſuch wonderful things 


Mentoria. 


We ſhould always endeavour to think that 
thoſe revolutions which States, or any other ſub- 
lunary powers undergo, are the effects of Divine 
Wiſdom, rather than the operations of human 
ſkill, I know, no hiſtory more affecting than 
that of the conqueſt of Mexico; as the. Em- 
peror Montezuma was a dupe to the treachery 
aid deep-laid machinations of Cortez, who 
was a deſigning man, capable of forming 

F 5 great 
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great enterpriſes, and- alſo able to put them 
into execution. At firſt he got ground in the 
Emperor's dominions, under x falſe ſnew of 
friendſhip, by the means of which, he gained 
his end, as by a ſlight pretence of having 
received injurious treatment, he ſoon attacked 
ſome of Montezuma's ſubjefts, and entirely 
deſtroyed them: this alarmed the Emperor 
ſo much, he ſurrendered himſelf to Cortez ; 
who pretended to make no advantage thereby, i 
and ſuffered Montezuma to enjoy the privi- 
leges of royalty: but after a ſhort time he 

ſeized his perſon, after which his officers he- 
gan to plunder the city of Mexico, the trea- 
ſures of which were immenſe ; in the ſiege it is 
computed 100,000 Mexicans fell victims to 
the fate of war. There are various reports 
reſpecting the Emperor's death, but it is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed he was murdered by the Spa- 
niards, after having received a wound in the 

general ſcuffle. 


Lady Li 
In what manner was Cortez rewarded for 
theſe great ſervices ? 


Mentoria 
| "Hs. met with the general fate of uſurpers ; 
as he was deſpiſed for his cruelty, though he 
was extolled for his valour, The Court of. 


Spain 
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Spain remanded him to give an account of 
his conduct, in defence of the various charges 
of inhumanity laid againſt him: however, the 
treaſures he carried thither, obſtrutted the 
courſe of juſtice; therefore he was exempted 
from all puniſhment, excepting what his own j 
conſcience muſt inflict. He was never ſuf- 1. 
fered to return to Mexico, but remained at 
the court of Spain till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1545, where he lived in a ſtate little 
better than captivity, for he enjoyed his liberty, 
but in a very limited degree: which proves that 
the honours of lawleſs conquerors are but of 
ſhort duration; and that outrages on our 
fellow-creatures, even in this preſent ſtate, are 
ſubject to the laws of retribution ! 
Lady Mary: + | 

I am much obliged to you, my dear Men- 
toria, for the I 9 Ho nn you have Tut 
recited. 


— —ä3ä4ñẽ 5! — 
—— —— — — — ů— 


I muſt now take my leave of Hiſtory, and 
purſue. my Geographical tract, in order to give 
you ſome notion of what is meant by _ Lau- 
tude and Longitude uf Wiaces. [3 730 508 
Lady Louiſa» ten 


I muſt confeſs, my dea. Mentoris, I am ak 
moſt albamed | to own, I have a very 3 
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fett conception of what thoſe terms mean, 
notwithſtanding you have ſo oken Wi” 
them. | + Tings, 
:  "dhaworks. 
- You have, I am convinced, a clear idea of 
the artificial ſphere: or globe, that is divided 
into 960 degrees, each of which is 60 Geo- 
graphical miles, which is more than 69 Briaſh 
miles; therefore the circumference of the Globe 
is 24,840 Engliſh or Britiſh miles, and the dia- 
meter nearly 7,900 miles. I have already in- 
formed you there is a line paſſes through the 
centre of the Globe, called the Axis, on which 
it turns round every | twenty-four: hours; the 
extreme points of which, are called the Foles 
of the Earth, diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
the Arctic or North Pole, the Antarctic or 
South Pole. You are alſo, I am perfectly 
aſſured, acquainted with the ſituation. of the 
Zenith, and Nadir ; 1 ſhall therefore proceed 
to inform you, that the next circle to be con- 
ſidered, is the Equator or Equinothal line, 
which divides the earth into two hemiſpheres 
or equal parts, the one North, the other South; 
and on this circle the 360 degrees of Longitude 
are marked, which begin at the firſt Meridian 
' and; proceed Eaſtward, till they encompaſs the 
221 Lord 
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Lord George. 


Ko my dear Mentoria, what is the Meri. 
dian ? 
Mentoria. 


The Meridian divides the Eaſtern and We. 
tern hemiſphere, and upon this circle are marked 
the degrees of Latitude, which are meaſured 
from the Equator to the North or South Pole. 
Latitude is the diſtance of places, meaſured on - 
the Meridian, from the Equator towards the 
North, or South Pole : the North Pole is a 
point go degrees North of the Equator, and 
the South Pole a ſimilar point go degrees South 
of the Equator ; the Poles are the points where 
Latitude terminates, and the Meridians unite.” 
All places therefore, which are between the 


Equator and the North Pole, are ſaid to be in : 


North Latitude, and all between the Equator 
and South Pole, are in South Latitude: hence 
you may obſerve, that thoſe places which have 
no Latitude are on the Equator where Latitude 
begins, that no place can have more than go 
degrees North or South Latitude, and that the” 
place which hath go degrees Latitude muſt be 
under one of the Poles where Latitude ends. 

Longitude is the diſtance of places meafured 


on the Equator Eaftward, or W an or it 
N. 93 18 
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is the diſtance Eaſt or Weſt, between any two 
Meridians, and no place can be removed from 
another, on the Globe, above 180 degrees of 
Longitude towards the Eaſt or Weſt, the cir- 
cumterence of the Globe being 360. 

Thoſe of Longitude ſhew how many degrees 
any place is from its chief town or City, which 
is conſidered as the Meridian of that map, 

Lord George. 
I cannot clearly comprehend how thoſe 


figures can ſhewthe diſlances of places. 


'-  Mentoriaa. 
It is very eaſy to reconcile the ſeeming dif. 


culty which attends it, when I inform you 
every 15 degrees is reckoned at the rate of an 
hour; therefore every place which is ſituated 
15 degrees Eaſt of England, will have the ſun 
one hour before us; as, for inſtance, Naples, 
and, as a natural conſequence, places ſituated 
15 degrees Weſt of us, will apparently have 
the ſun one hour after us, as Madeira: which 
ſhews not only the diſtance but the climates of 
different countries, and thereby Geographers 
are enabled to aſcertain the length of the days, 
and many other curious particulars, reſpetting 
the moſt diſtant regions. : 
Lady Louiſa. 

1 begin now to comprehend thoſe inſtruc- | 
tions you have ſo often given me in vain, 
my 
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my dear Mentoria; but am inpddiemt to know 
what are the uſe of the figures which mark the 
Latitude. 


Mentorta. 


I have already informed you every degree of 
Latitude, bears the computation of 60 miles, 
therefore a good Geographer, when he hears 
how many degrees any place extends either in 
North or South Latitude, is enabled to form 
an idea of its ſituation and dimenſions, 


Lord George. 
1 think that muſt be very difficult, 


| Mentoria. 
Not in the leaſt, my Lord, to perſons who 
are accuſtomed-to nice en and Geo- 
graphical reſearches. 


Lady Mary. 
Have you finiſhed, my dear N P 


Mentoria. i 

For the preſent, my dear, as 1 have drawn 
you a rough ſketch of the different parts of a 
map, or at leaſt of the chief objects you will 
find either on globes or on charts; which 1 
hope will ſerve to impreſs my inſtruthons on 
your mind, as you will find ſome of the parti. 


culars I have uſt treated * fully explained in 
Plate I. 


* 


| DIALOGUE 


DIALOGUEYV. 


FRIDA Y. 


On the Derivation of Words, and 
Geography. | 


i A. 
Do not mean, my good Mentoria, to pre-. 
ſcribe the ſubjett of your inſtruftions ; yet 
I was ſo much pleaſed with the derivation of 
the word Cambridge, I with you could recolle& 
any inſtance of the ſame nature. 


| Mentoria. 

| at will readily comply with your requeſt, my 
Joan Lady Mary ; and though the inſtances I 

may produce, will not perhaps anſwer fo lite- 
rally, their reference will be equally juſt, to 
ſome circumſtance or word in a foreign lan- 
guage; which expreſſes the "ſenſe, and conſli- - 
tutes the meaning. For example : your dic- 
_ tionary inſtrufts us, that the word guadru- 
Pede, which ſignifies a four-footed animal, 

is derived from the Latin, and literally 
means four feet. The Adelphi was called by 
that name, becauſe it was built by brothers, 
which in Greek is expreſſed by the word adel- 


Sos. Virginia was diſcoyered by Sir Walter 
> Rateagh, 
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Raleigh, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
called fo, as a Wannen to her, as the was | 


never married, 2 
Lads Louiſa. 


. I hope, my dear Mentoria, you will noint ; 
out ſome more examples; as I am much pleaſed , 
with thoſe you have produced, 

Mentoria. | 

Philadelphia, a ſettlement in America, which 
is chiefly inhabited by Quakers, took its name 
from the particular tenets of that ſe& ; which, 
are a ſyſtem of philanthropy and brotherly love, 
and the word Philadelphia is derived from the 
Greek, and means brotherly love. The Cape of 
Good Hope was diſcovered by the French in en- 
deavouring to find the North-Weſt paflage, 
which afforded them refreſhment, and inſpired ' 
them with the hope of making other uſeful 
diſcoveries : hence they called it The Cape de 


bonne Eſperance. 
er Lord George. 


1 wiſh you could tell the cauſe from whence 

every thing takes its name. 
Mentoria. 

1 ſhall now inform you, from whence that 
Quarter of the world, called America, derives its. 
origin. Part of this vaſt tract of land was dif. 
covered by Chriſtopher Columbus, a native of 


Genoa. Affairs of ſuch great importance 
"WS cannot 
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cannot always be completed by the projector: 
hence it was, that Americus Veſputius, a Flo- 
rentine, immortalized his name by carrying on 
the work Columbus began, who undoubtedly 
bad the greateſt: merit, notwithſtanding, the 
whole country had its name from Americus 
Veſputius : and as names of places are uſually 
teminine, i it was called America. 
Lady Mary. 
I think that was extremely unjuſt : 1 ſhould 
think it very hard, if my ſiſter did a few leaves 
in my flower-piece, to have i it called her baſket 


of flowers. 


Mentoria. 
If we ſeriouſly conſider, Columbus does not 


ſeem in ſuch a pitiable, nor Americus Veſpu- 
tius in ſuch an enviable ſtate, as at firſt ſight we 
are apt to imagine. All perſons of ſenſe and 
learning aſcribe the merit to Columbus : whilſt 
Veſputius, who arrogantly thought to engroſs 
the whole honour of the diſcovery, is diſap- 
pointed, by (I venture to pronounce) half of 
the world not knowing from what or whom, 
America took its name. I ſhall now ſubjoin a 
few obſervations on Geography; which, I hope, 
will entertain and improve you. | 
| Lord George. 

I am extremely glad, as it is a ſubjeQ which 

deeply engages my attention. | 


Mentoria. 
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| * Mentoria. 
3 have already told you the world is W 
it is neceſſary you ſhould know it is convex. 
Lady Loutja. 
Pray, what is convex, my dear Mentoria? 
Mentoria. 
— directly oppoſite to concave. To 
familiarize the idea; the outfide of a tea-cup 
is convex, and the inſide concave. I ſhall now 
inform you, the top of the ſphere of globe is 
called the Zenith; hence it 1s, this term 1s 
often uſed in a figurative ſenſe, to deſcribe a 
perſon in the moſt exalted ſtate, by faying, they 
are in the zenith of their glory. The battom 
of the globe is called the Nadir: I thought J 
might with equal propriety, uſe this' term to 
expreſs a ftate of depreſſion, directly oppoſite 
to the elevated ſituation, the word Zenith de- 
notes; which I did in the following lines, 
though I can produce no authority for it. 
The ſame when inthe Zenith of thy ſtate, 
Or i in the Nadir of afflictive fate! 
Lady Mary. | 
I never heard of theſe things before: pray, 
Mentor. where did you get your knowledge ? 


Mentoria. 
1 am not conſcious of poſſeſſing any extra- 


* degree of knowledge: what I have 
1 attained, 
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attained, was by induſtry and obſervation. 1 
bave read à great deal, and was always deſirbus 
to keep company with perſons older than my- 
ſelf. The deference I had for their judgment, 
which I knew. was/ the reſult of Tong expe- 
rience, induced me- to follow their advice : 
hence it was I eſcaped many errors, and was 
enabled to form my ſentiments by the rules of 
prudence and diſcretion. I ſhall now explain 
to you, what the Antipodes are. 5 
Lady Louiſa. 1 

J cannot imagine what they can be: I never 
beard of them. | Hon“; 
NMentoria. 

They are thoſe perſons, who inhabit. parts . 
we globe directly oppoſite each other: con · 
ſequently, as the world is round, the feet of the 
one muſt be directly parallel with the feet of the 
other. You will, I dare ſay, figure to yourſelf, 
that the Antipodes walk on their heads, whilſt 
wy ſecurely tread on your feet! 

Lord George. 
Slew: my good Mente. can it be other- 
wiſe? 
Mentoria. 
| Undoubtedly: as the world moves on an 
axis, and (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) is | 
air-hung. The ſpace in which it is eee 
is called = 8 
Lord 
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n 49616 50 Lord. George. „ rn 
Pray, Mentoria, what is an Aris? xy 
Mentoria. | 


As your Lordſhip compares the world often 


to a cricket-ball, 1 ſhall purſue the ſimile. If you 
were to thruſt a lick through the centre of your 
ball, which would enable you to turn. it round, 


the flick on which i it is moved would be the axis. 


I! 


Lady Mary. 


It is paſt a doubt then, that the world moyes ? 


1am ſurpriſed we do not perceive it. 


Mentoria. 
| There i is not the leaſt reaſon to queſtion it. 


Hence it is, that we are the antipodes to thoſe 


who poſſeſs the oppoſite part of the globe. Our 


advantages ate equal, though we enjoy them at 
different times. It is midnight with them, 


when it is noon: day with us. Their longeſt day 


is our ſhorteſt : and the length of their day is 
equal to the length of our night. The term 
Antipodes is often uſed metaphorically, ta de- 
ſcribe thoſe perſons, whoſe ſentiments and 
manners are diametricalſy oppoſite. 
TERM aa 
I can ſcarcely believe the world i is in \perpe- 


tual motion. 395 
©] Mentoria. 


The n of the earth on its owo axis, 


ie eolindih>ebeoiat wha which is per- 
12 W 
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formed in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, and 
cauſes the ſucceſſion of day and night. 
part of the earth, which in the regular courſe is 
Hidden from the light of the Sun, muſt naturally 
be involved in darkneſs, which conſtitutes what 
is called night; whilſt the oppoſite part of the 
globe is cheered by the rays of the Sun, and en- 
joys day-light with all its attendant comforts. | 
Lady Mary. 
I underſtand this very clearly: but what 
cauſes morning and evening? 
Mentoria. | 
The oblique direction of the rays of the "= 
'which are produced by the regular gradation of 
the earth, in her proceſs round the ſphere, in 
Which ſhe moves. 


Lady Lonza. 

1 have often heard people talk of the — 1 
20n, pray what is it? | 

Aentoria. 

The Horizon divides the upper and lower 
Hemiſpheres, and conſequently bounds our 
proſpetts: as it would be impoſſible for our 
eyes to diſcern any objelt beyond that point, 
" which may clearly be proved by drawing a 
line round an apple, and ſuppoſing an emmet 
was placed upon it, by which means you would 
be inden chat his views could not poſ- 

| ſibly 


8 
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ſibly exceed the Horizon you had formed; 
as after that ſpace, the earth like the apple 
gradually diminiſhes in conſequence of its 
ſpherical form, to the point of the Nadir ; ; 
which is oblivion to us! 
Lord George. 

'What diſtance is there between the Horizon 
and the Nadir? 


Mentoria. 

Ninety degrees, and the ſame number alſo 
between the Horizon and the Zenith, which is 
the point above us, as the Nadir is the point 
beneath us. es 

| Lady Mary. 

Pray what are the Tropics? 

Mentor ia. | 

They ſhew the declenſion of the Sun from 
the Equator; the Tropic of Cancer, or the 
Northern Tropic, encompaſſes the globe twenty. 
three degrees one half North of the Equatar, 
and the Tropic of Capricorn twenty three de- 
grees one half South of the Equator : beyond 
the limits of which the Sun does. Ir oy 

.* ... Lord George. 
1 ſuppoſe thoſe countries muſt be very hot? 


Mentoria. | 
And in general very unhealthy, as the oy 
mates are unfavourable, not only from = 
7 . ati tt © 


* 
— - 
. 
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but the heavy. rains which, fall in theſe regions 
| at certain periogs.” The Tropical countries are 
- abundant in alh the valuable and beauatul pro 
. duftions of nature; but generally prove fatal 
to European adventurers who lettle there. J 
Lad) Mary. . 
Pray, my dear Mentoria, tell us ſomething 
more. 1 affure you I have thought. a great 
deal about what you ſaid concerning the Ho- 
rizon, and ſuppoſe when we ſee the Sun Jt, i it 
ſinks beneath the Horizon. 
| | Mentoria 
+, ' Uadoubredly, my Ar. when * are AY 
prived of his -bright rays, it is owing td the 
revolving motion of the planet we inhabit; 
as his luſtre always ſhines undiminiſhed; LEY 
is clearly proved by his gradual diſappearance, 
one of the fineſt ſpectacles nature affords: from 
Which i it is evident, the other N en. 
Joys his light when we are deprived of i it. 
ria Lady Lonzſa. 
Lev me entreat you, my * e not 
10 conclude your inſtruftions for this morning. 


Mentpria, 
It is not my intent, my dear Lady Louiſa. 


1 ſhall now proceed to explaiti, "what cauſes. 
the viciſſitudes of heat and cold, and the re- 

© gular ſuccefſions of the datt The earth, 
F * # planet, . 


ſun 
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lun, in three hundred and ſixty-five days, 
which is called .a ſolar year. Heat is occa- 
ſioned by the rays of the ſun being tranſ- 
mitted in a perpendicular direction; and cold 
from the ceſſation or obliquity of it's rays. 
The gradual change from one ſeaſon to ano- 
ther, is produced by the regular proceſs, of 
the earth's revolution round the ſun. I ſhall 
now proceed to explain the different climates, 
which are claſſed under the title of zones. 
Lady Mary. | 

I think I have read of people wearing zones; 
ſo that it appears not probable, any part of dreſs 
can have the leaſt connettion with Geography. 


Mentoria, 


Zone ſignifies a girdle or any thing which 
encompaſſes : hence it 1s, theſe diviſions of the 
earth are called ſo, becauſe they go round the 
globe. There are five zones; one torrid, - 
which is a term for extreme heat; as the ſun 
is vertical, or directly over the head, twice 
every year, and alſo” produces no ſhadow : 
this climate is intenſely hot. The countries 
ſituated under the torrid zone, are the Conti- 
nent of Africa, Guinea, Lybia, Abyſſinia, 
Arabia Felix, Eaſt-India, ſome part of Ame- 
rica, and New Guinea, with many iſlands, the 
Inhabitants of which are chiefly black. 

9 Lad 


— 
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Lady Louiſa. 
I ſhould not like to live > the torrid 
zone; ſhould you, Mentoria ? 


| Mentoria. 


Certainly none would chooſe a ſituation 
where the diſadvantages are ſo evident. We 
are now going to conlider the two temperate 
zones (under one of which we are fo for- 
tunate as to be placed). They are called 
ſo from being ſituated between the torrid 
and the frigid zones; and are diſtinguiſhed 
under the Northern temperate zone, and the 
Southern temperate zone. Under the former, 
England is ſituated, Spain, France, Germa- 
ny, ltaly, Scoiland, Ireland, the greateſt part 
of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Ruſ- 
ſia, the Leſſer Aſia, Natolia, Greece, Judea 
or Paleſtine, Aſſyria, and the chief part of 
the Greater Aſia, viz. Armenia, Perſia, part 
of India, of Great Tartary, and of China, 
Japan, and the chief part of North America, 
with many iſlands. Under the South tem- 
perate zone lie the uttermoſt parts of Africa, 
and the Cape of Good Hope ; as alſo a great 
part of South America. 


Lady 
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Lady Mary. | 
I ſuppoſe we ſhall now hear about the frigid 
zones, which you juſt now mentioned. 


Mentoria. 


The two frigid zones derive their names 
from their ſituation being intenſely cold. 
Under the North frozen zone, Greenland and 
Spitzbergen are ſituated, famous for the whale 
fiſhery ; with the greateſt part of Tartary, the 
points of Norway and Sweden, the heart of 
Lapland and Finland, the uttermoſt part of 
America, and the bounds of Europe. The 
boiſterous winds, and rough ſeas, prevent the 
countries being well known, that lie under 
the South frozen zone. There 'have been 
many attempts made, which have hitherto 
proved unſucceſsful, on account of the fick- - 
neſs, want of proviſions, and other hardſhips 
the ſailors muſt undergo in ſuch a ſevere cli- 
mate; which diſcourage them from making 
further diſcoveries. | 


Lord George. 
If you were compelled to live under one of 


the zones, which would you prefer, the frigid 
or torrid? . 


G 2 | Mentoris, 
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Mentoria. 

I will leave it to your own judgment, when 
I have explained the advantages and diſadvan- 
tages incident to each. Providence has wiſely 
ordained, that in thoſe climates, where the 
heat diſables the inhabitants from ſevere la- 
bour, there is an abundance of all the produc- 
tions of the earth; and has granted the bleſſing 
of plenty, to- compenſate for the want of 
health, and other comforts their ſituation 
deprives them of. Riches ſeem indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary to thoſe who inhabit any hot 
country ; as they not only miniſter the conve- 
niencies, but the luxuries of life, which, 
in ſome degree, are neceſſary to alleviate 
the laſſitude and inaftivity the climate pro- 
duces. | 


Lady Louiſa. 


J have not the leaſt doubt, I ſhould prefer 
the torrid to the frigid zone. 


Mentoria. 


Be not haſty in your determination ; al- 
ways hear both ſides of the queſtion, be- 
fore you determine in favour of either. I 
am inclined to think, I ſhould Rand neu- 

p45 | : ter; 
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ter; though I do not mean to bias your 
judgment. 


Lady Mary. 


Now, my dear Mentoria, point out the 
advantages of the frigtd zone: the proſpect 
appears ſo very dreary, | cannot imagine in 
what they conſiſt. 


Mentoria. 


The coldneſs of the climate renders the 


ſoil unfruitful in all vegetable produQtions. 
To compenſate for this deficiency, thoſe 
countries abound with. animals of different 
kinds, which afford food and raiment; alſo 
 bſh of various ſorts. The inhabitants are 
very induſtrious, and can endure infinite fa- 
tigue; all the comforts they enjoy, are pro- 
duced by their own labour : neither can there 
be a ſtronger incitement to induſtry, than 
the reflection, that our ſuſtenance depends 
upon the full exertion of our abilities: as 
a ſincere endeavour to produce this effect, 
is ever bleſſed with means by the kind 
hand of Providence. In many of the re- 
mote countries of the frozen zone, there are 
no means of obtaining food, but by hunting 
63 or 


/ 
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or fiſhing, as there is no reſource of a market. 
Neither can the inhabitants ſay, © To. day I 
will have veal for dinner; I am tired of 
mutton ;* as Providence, not choice, fur- 
niſhes their repaſt, and which, from the ſhare 
of health, and ſtrength they enjoy, is often bet- 
ter reliſhec᷑ than all the Aſiatic dainties. They 
are uſually long lived, which may be account- 
ed for thus: as heat cauſes an univerſal laſſi- 
tude, by relaxing the nervous ſyſtem, and con- 
ſequently ſhortens the duration of lite; ſo it 
follows, as a natural conſequence, that cold: 
braces up and invigorates the human frame, 
which produces many inſtances of longevity. 
Every ſituation in life has its peculiar advan- 
tages: as every._bleſſing we enjoy, loſes part 
of its value by poſſeſſion, I am clearly of opi- 
nion, thoſe circumſtances,” which appear to us 
in a formidable light, are not eſteemed ſuch 
great evils by thoſe accuſtomed to their preſ- 
ſure, There is a paſlage in Pope's Eſſay on 
Man, which, by taking the liberty to alter 
one word, is applicable to my preſent pur- 


pole. 


But where th' extreme of cold was ne'er agreed, | 
Aſk where's the North ? At York, 'tis on the 
4weed; | | 


In 
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In Scotland, at the Orcades, and there, 

At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 
No creature owns it in the firſt degree, 

But thinks his neighbour further gone than lie: 
Ev'n thoſe, who dwell beneath its very zone, 
Or never feel the rage, or never own. 

What happier natures ſhrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends 1s right. 


| Lady Louiſa. 


Fina 1 dad br Hoo 00 
was great plenty and elegance, than be ſubject 
to ſuch difficulties. ; 


Mentoria. 


What, my dear, would it avail you, to have 
your table furniſhed with all the luxuries the 
Eaſt could afford, if you were not bleſſed with 
an appetite to reliſh them? Your ſituation 
would be ſimilar to that of Fantalus, who had 
always delicious fruits and water before his 
eyes, though he was never able to taſte either; 
which was inflicted on him, as an heavy pu- 
niſhment. ä 


Lady Mary. 


But if we lived in thoſe countries, we ſhould 
dave ſlaves to carry us about on palanquins, 


G4 __ 
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with canopies over our heads, and attendants 


Mentortia. . 


I have ſo good an opinion of your Ladyr 
ſhip's diſpoſition, as to think, when you view- 
ed this. circumſtance in a ſerious light, it would 

give you great pain; as nothing can more 
deeply affect an ingenuous mind, than ſeeing 
a fellow. creature reduced to the neceſlity of 
ſuffering any hardſhips we cannot endure our- 
ſelves ; which is greatly increaſed, when we 
reflect our convenience is the cauſe. I can 
ſcarcely imagine, the human heart can be ſo 
callous in the feelings of philanthropy, as ever 
wholly to be diveſted of pity and compaſſion ; 
and am inclined to believe, for the honour of 
the human ſpecies, they are often ſtifled, though 
but ſeldom extinguithed, 


The human mind with ſenſe of pity wrought, 
Yields to the force of {y mpathetic thought; 
Form'd of a texture, which no eye can trace, 
Folly, and guilt, its brightneſs does efface ; 
Apt to receive impfeſſiohs, nor retain | 
Thoſe, which review'd, cauſe fear and endleſs 
pain. 8 


As 
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As notes oþ muſie, bending to the touch, 

Produce harſh diſcord, it they're reli too 
much; 

Vet, if the whole in full accordance j Join, 

The mental harmony 1s then divine ! 


Lady Louiſa. 

I am quite of your opinion, my dear Men- 
toria, and think I ſhould never take long jour- 
neys, if they were performed by ſuch painful 
means; as every ſtep the ſlaves took, would 
make me unealy. 


Memoria. 

We ſhall find in this, as in moſt other in- 
Rances of life, the leſs we depend on others 
the better the different functions of our ſtate 
are performed. Providence has endued us 
with the faculties of motion, and granted us 
Grgans ſuited to the purpoſe; the full exertion 
of which is more agreeable.and conducive to 
health, than any vehicle luxury or art can in- 
vent; though, under many circumſtances, they 
are exiremely uſeful. 


Lady Mary. 
What late then, my good Mentaria, do you 


925 ? 
55 G5 Mentor;a. 
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| Aſentoria. | 
Without doubt, that which is exempt from 
the rigor of the frigid zone, and the ſultry heat 
of the torrid. Such is the happy predicament 
in which we ſtand: as our country is under the 


| temperate zone. The agreeable viciſſitude of 


the ſeaſons, and the abundance we enjoy, 


| ſhould inſpire our hearts with gratitude for 


fuch ineſtimable bleſſings, denied to ſo great a 
part of the human ſpecies. Our land is not 
fcorched, by being ſituated under the meridian . 


of the Sun; neither are our ſeas frozen, by 


being deprived of his cheering power: his ra- 
diant beams are diſpenſed in ſuch juſt propor- 
tion to our wants, as to produce all the com- 


- forts and conyeniencies of life. There is ano- 


ther peculiar advantage in our fituation, that 
our manners preſerve the medium between the 


Northern barbarity and Eaſtern luxury; and 


form a ſyſtem of politeneſs and urbanity, which. 
1s ever acceptable and engaging. 


Lady Louiſa. 


I now rejoice in the comforts of our ſituation, 


and ſhould be ſotry to change it for any other. 
But is this all, my dear Mentoria, you intend 


_ to ſay on the ſubje& ? 


Meno ria. 
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Mentoria. 
I ſhall endeavour to form a metaphorical al- 
luſion of the degree of compariſon the differ. 
ent climates will bear to the different ſtates of 
life; and ſhall begin this inquiry, by com- 
paring grandeur and power to the torrid zone; 
not only from the luxury which attends it, but 
alſo becauſe they oppreſs thoſe who feel their 
weight. The ſlaves who are licenſed in thoſe 
countries, are like the venal flatterers, who 
are ſubſervient to thoſe in power, and whoſe 
freedom 1s bartered for gain. 


| Lady Mary. 
| What i 1s the next Poon you intend to ex- 
plain ? 


Aſentoria. 


The ſimilitude between the temperate zones, 
and the ſtate of life uſually called competency: 
they both afford every requiſite neceſſary to 
our happineſs. Riches, as well as heat, in the 
ſuperlative degree, are in general oppreſſive 
to the poſſeſſors, and rather cauſe pain than 
pleaſure, from their attendant conſequences. 
On the contrary, moderate wealth, like a tem- 
perate clime, makes every object ſmile with 
peace and plenty. 
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Lady Low/a. 
My dear Mentoria, are you not now draw- 
ing a compariſon, from the flate of life we are 
in? | 
Yes, my dear; and am going to trace that, 
from which you are happily exempt. The 
traits are ſo firong, which form the likeneſs of 
Poverty to the frigid zone, that they are eaſily 
delineated. It is needleſs to inform you, this 
ſtate deprives all, who are under its dominion, 
of every ſource of ſuſtenance or ſupport, but 
what is obtained by the efforts of their own in- 
duſtry. As the ſeas of the frigid zone are 
ſometimes frozen, and refuſe their produce to 
the inhabitants of thoſe parts; ſo too often is 
the human heart petrified, and incapable of 
receiving the ſoft impreſſion of pity ; and the 
tears congealed, which ought to flow in com- 
miſeration of the indigent. Health and ſtrength 
are annexed to both theſe ſtates, which ariſe 
from the ſame cauſe, a total exemption from 
inadtivity and luxury. 


| Lady Mary. . 

But are theſe people happy, my dear Men- 
' teria? | 

Mentoria. 
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Me nt oria. 


The beautiful lines, I have juſt recited from 
Pope, clearly indicate, the inhabitants of the 
frigid zone are not difſatisfied with their ſitua- 
tion. It appears equally clear to me, that po- 
verty is not incompatible with happineſs; as 
by induſtry all the neceſſaries of liſe may be 
acquired, which are all our ſtate requires. 
Theſe, with temperance and health, place 
thoſe who poſſeſs them above contempt, though 
they are entitled to our compaſſion and aſſiſt- 


ance, 
Lady Towi/a. 
What a ſtriking reſemblance you have point- 


ed out, which I ſhould never have thought of! 
What effect ought it to have on my mind? . 
Mentoria. 

If you apply it to your own ſituation, you 
are to infer from thence, that the flate which is 
allotted you, in reſpect of climate and ſtation 
of life, is a peculiar bleſhng. It will alſo 
teach you not to envy the powerful, nor de- 
ſpiſe the indigent ; the former being only en- 
titled to reſpeR, the latter to your beſt endea. 
vours to relieve their diſtreſſes; as the true 
uſe of riches conſiſts in ſupplying our own 


wants, 


* 
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wants, which ſhould ever be confined withirr 
the rules of temperance and frugality, that we 
may be enabled to provide for the neceffities of 
others, Fo CEE? | 


* 


gr 
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Mentoria. 


Propoſe, Ladies, this morning, to give you 
a ſhort diſſertation on Hiſtory, and ſhall en- 
deavour to convince you of the neceſſity of 


your making it your peculiar ſtudy, 
Lady Mary. 
Are there not many different kinds EE hif- 
tory, -my dear Mentoria ? 


Mentoria. | 
Undoubtedly, my dear. I will proceed to 


conſider them under their different claſſes, and 
ſhall begin with the Scriptures, which are often 
called Sacred Hiſtory ; to which I ſhall oppoſe 
the Heathen mythology, which contains a de- 


ſcription. . 


- 
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ſcription of the deities worſhipped by the Hea- 
thens; from hence called Profane Hiſtory. 


Lady Lowi/a. 
What hiſtory do you think is moſt proper 


for us to read ? 


* 


EY, Mientoria. 

- I ſhall purſue che diſcuſſion of each particu- 
lar branch, and then determine my choice. 
Natural Hiftory delineates all the productions 
of nature, and enables us to form an idea of 
all her works: ſuch as animals, fiſhes, birds, 
inſects, trees, plants, ores, and foſſils. 

Biography, or the hiſtory of famous perſons, 
is very entertaining, and alſo inftruflive, as it 
inſpires the mind with a deſire to attain thoſe 
qualities, which have ſo eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed others. The hiſtory of your own country 
teaches you the progreſs of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, and clearly proves the advan- 
tages which are derived from a well regalated 
Bate : it alſo informs yau of the various means 
which were uſed to form the ſyſtem of the 


Britiſh conſtitution. The perſecution and ar- 
bitrary meaſures authorized in former times, 
ſhould excite in us joy and gratitude, for the 
lenity and freedom of the prefent govern - 
ment. Ancient hiſtory (particularly the Ro. 


man) 
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man) enlarges the underſtanding, and qualifies 
us for the peruſal of polite authors, as it is 
neceſſary to be acquainted with the manners 
of the ancients, in order to form a competent 
knowledge of thoſe of the moderns. 


Lord George. 


Was not Rome once a very famous place; 
and inhabited by perſons of . "mY 
and learning ? 


| Mentoria. | 
It was the ſeat of Empire, as well as of 
polite arts and literature; notwithſtanding 
which, the luxury and effeminacy that pre- 
vailed, ſubverted the government; and at pre- 
ſent, it is only famed. by being the Papal See, 
and conſequently the reſidence of the Pope 
and Cardinals; and alſo for the magnificence 

of the buildings, fine paintings, and ruins. 


Lady Mary. 
Now, my good Mentoria, will you tell us 
which hiſtory is the moſt proper for us io 
read? 


Mentoria. 

My dear Lady Mary, in order to filence 
your importunate entreaties, I muſt declare it 
is abſolutely neceſſary you ſhould be well read 

1 


— 
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in all. At preſent, I wiſh ſacred and natural 
hiſtory to be the chief objects of your atten- 
tion ; as they both tend to increaſe your love 
and admiration of the Deity. When you are 
a little further advanced in life, I ſhall recom- 
mend to your peruſal the hiſtory of England, 
and alſo that of the Romans, Grecians, &c. In 
this, courſe of reading, you will meet with a 
number of entertaining anecdotes and ſurpriſing 
circumſtances, which attended the lives of fa- 
mous perſons, whom you now only know by 
name. Hiſtory will introduce you to a further 
acquaintance with them, and enable you very 
ſoon to give as clear an account of Cato, De- 
moſthenes, or Mark Anthony, as if you were 
perſonally acquainted with them. 


Lady Mary. 


From whence did Rome derive its name ? 


I 


Mentoria. 


From Romulus, who built the city. I ſhould 
imagine it would be agreeable to you, to know 
ſome particulars of the founder of ſo great a 
capital. I ſhall therefore give you a ſketch of 
his character, and that of his brother Remus, 
as they are drawn by Plutarch the famous 
biographer. | 

Lady 
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Lady Loui ſa. 
Is his life entertaining, my dear Mentoria? 
If it be, I ſhall attend to it with pleaſure. 


Mentoria. 


I think it is remarkably ſo, my dear Lady 
Louiſa, which made me chooſe to recite it. 


The Life of ROMULUS and 
REMUS. 


\HE kings of Alba being lineally deſcended 

» from Æneas, the ſucceſſion - devolved 
upon Numitor and Amulius who were brothers. 
In order amicably to ſettle the diviſion of the 
empire, the treaſures, which were® brought 
from Troy, were placed on one fide, and the 
kingdom on the other. Numitor choſe the 
kingdom, conſequently the riches were the 
poſſeſſion of his brother. Amulius ſoon de- 
throned Numitor ; and fearing his daughter 
might have children, who would lay claim to 
the crown, he made her a prieſteſs of the god- 
deſs Veſta, to prevent her entering into the 
marriage ſtate, as none but ſingle women were 
admitted of that order. This lady, whoſe name 
was Rhea Sylyia being not ſuited to the 
office 
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office appointed 'her, was ſoon diſcovered to 
be pregnant, for which ſhe was ſentenced to 
undergo a ſevere puniſhment; but Antho, 
the daughter of Amulius, eſpouſed her cauſe, 
and prevailed on her father to change her 
puniſhment into confinement and ſolitude. 
In this retirement ſhe was delivered of two 
ſons, remarkable for their ſize and beauty, 
which created jealouſy in the tyrant's breaſt, - 
and induced him to form plans for their de- 
ſtruction; to effect which, he commanded a 
ſervant to deſtroy them. The perſon who 
undertook to perform this horrid deed, put the 
children into a trough, -and carried them to 
the banks of a river, with intent to caſt them 
in: but the water being unuſually rough and 
high, the” fear of endangering his own ſafety, 
induced him to leave the trough on the ſhore, 
and make a precipitate retreat. The high tide 
of the river bore it up, and conveyed it to an 
even ſhore, near which there ſtood a fig- tree, 
which ſheltered the children from the rays of 
the ſun; it is alſo ſaid, a ſhe- wolf ſuckled 
them, and a wood-pecker brought them their 
daily food. They were diſcovered in this ſi- 
tuation by Fauſtulus, herdſman to Amulius 
who brought them to his wife, from whom 
they received every attention their helpleſs 

| ſlate 
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fate required. As they advanced in life, they 


were diſtinguiſhed by their ſtrength, courage, 


and greatneſs of ſoul. Remus was of an ative 
turn ef mind, and of an enterpriſing ſpirit. 
Romulus was of a different diſpoſition, inchned 
to ſtudy, and naturally prudent. 

They ſignalized themſelves in a quarrel that 
happened between the herdſmen of Numitor 
and Amulius, which manifeſted their merit, 
and divulged the myſtery of their birth. Ro- 
mulus and Remus oppoſed the herdſmen of 
Numitor, as they thought them- to be the ag- 
greſſors. They alſo aſſociated with thoſe per- 
ſons, who either from their poverty, or being 
in the bonds of ſlavery, wiſhed to effect a re. 
volution in the flate ? 


Lord George. 


Were they not very much to blame, to keep 


company with ſuch perſons, and take part 
againſt their Grandfather ? 


Mentoria. 


Nothing can excuſe the former, except the 
ſuppoſition, that they groaned under oppreſ- 
ſion, and naturally wiſhed to obtain their free- 


dom, or ſome other advantage equally veceſſary 


to their happineſs : the latter charge is wholly 


extenuated, 


tee et ——— - 
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extenuated by their total ignorance of their 
parentage and noble deſcent. To purſue the 
hiſtory, every thing was ripe for a rebellion, . 
when Remus was taken priſoner, whilſt Ro- 
mulus was ſacrificing to the gods. He was 
carried before his grandfather Numitor, and 
charged with ſeveral crimes, who-referred him 


to Amulius to receive ſentence. After having 


demanded ſatisfaction for the injuries his ſer- 
vants had ſuſtained, Amulips ſent him to Nu- 
mitor, to receive ſentence adequate to the of- 
fence he was guilty of. Numitor, ſo far from 
inflicting one that was ſevere, ordered him to 


his own houſe; as during the examination, he 


perceived ſomething in his countenance which 
deeply engaged his attention, and induced him 
to make inquiries reſpecting his deſcent and 
way of life. To which Remus returned this 
ſpirited reply:  - 

« Your juſtice in examining, before you 
condemn, deferves, on my part, the return 
of truth and ſincerity. I am a ſtranger to 
my family and deſcent; I have but one 
twin-brother ; we have ever been conſidered 
as the ſons of a ſhepherd; but ſince our ac- 
cuſation, it has been rumoured we are of 
noble. extrattion. Our birth is myſterious; 
our ſupport in infancy miraculous ; for a ſne- 

= wolf 
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wolf ſuckled us, and a woodpecker ſupplied 

us with nouriſhment, whilſt we lay in a neg- 
lected and helpleſs ſtate by a river's ſide. 
The trough is preſerved that contained us, 
and the inſcription ſtill legible: theſe, per- 
haps, may be diſcovered by our unhappy 
parents, when we are no more.” 

Numitor was much affected with this ſpeech ; 
the young man's appearance, and the ſubſtance 
of his narration, agreeing with the time his 
daughter's children were born, induced him to 
hope they were her deſcendants; to confirm 
which, he had an interview with his daughter, 
who was then in priſon, Fauſtulus the herdſ- 
man, thought in this Trgtical juncture of affairs, 
any further delay would be dangerous, fo he 
informed Romulus of his real birth, and re- 
ſolved to produce the trough, as a teſtimony 
of the real parentage of the young men. | 


Lady Mary. 
You cannot imagine, my dear Mentoria, 
how much I iecl- my ſelt intereſted in their 
hiſtory ! 


{ 


Mentoria. 
Fauſtulus was at levgth determined to carry 
the tough vw Numitor ; his apparent baſte and 
auxiety, betrayed the importance of his er- 


rand. 
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_ Unfortunately, one of the guards, whe 
obſerved his eagerneſs, and was preſent when 
the children were left on the ſhore, and recol- 
letting the trough and inſcription, immediately 
informed Amulius of his diſcovery : who be- 
haved as perſons uſually do that are enraged, 
and in fear of, being detected in a bad action. 
He diſpatched a meſſenger to Numitor, to in- 
quire if his daughter's children were alive; 
who finding Numitor inclined to acknow- 
ledge the young men to be his grand-children, 
adviſed him to aſſert his right, and offered to 
aſſiſt him in ſo arduous an undertaking. Things 
were now brouglit to a criſis, Romulus ap- 
pearing at the head of a numerous band of his 
companions ; the citizens, from the hate they 
| bore to the uſurper, readily revolted. Thus 
by commanding a powerful army, and Remus 
- previouſly having gained the populace over to 
his cauſe, Amulius was dethroned, and being 
unable to make any reſiſtance or to eſcape, 
he was ſeized and put to death, The two 
brothers were now in poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of Alba, but did not chooſe to reſide 
there, without holding the reins of govern- 
ment, which they could not do conſiſtent with 
equity, as it was their grandfather's inheri- 
tance. After having reſigned the kingdom to 
Numitor, 
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Numitor, and with filial piety diſcharged their 
duty to their mother, they formed a plan of 
living together, and determined to build a city 
amongſt the Hills, where they received. their 
education. In order to increaſe the number 
of their ſubjects, they cauſed their territories - 
to be a refuge for all who had violated the 
laws of their own country, and dreaded the 
puniſhment due to their crimes. Theſe con- 
ſiderations ſoon placed our heroes at. the head 
of a numerous army. They now differed re- 
ſpecting the place where the city was to be 
built. Romulus wiſhed it to be built where he 
had made a ſquare of houſes, which he called 
Rome; but Remus thought the Aventine 
Mount a more eligible ſituation: at length, 
they agreed it ſhould be determined by Au- 
gury, or the flight of birds. The divination 
proved in favour of Romulus, as twelve vul- 
tures appeared to him, whilſt Remus ſaw but 


half the number. 
Lady Loui ſa. 
How very fooliſh it was to let the flight of 
birds determine ſuch an important affair. 


Vour aſtoniſhment, my dear, will ceaſe, 


when you reflect, that the Pagans were guided 
H in 
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in all their actions, by means equally deluſive: 
ſuch as the oracles, which were ſentiments de- 
livered in ſo myſterious and ingenious a man- 
ner, as to bear any conſtruttion that ſuited 
their purpoſe, or by the flight of birds, blood 
of animals, &c. ſome of which were thought 
a good omen, and others portentous of ſome 
heavy calamity. There cannot poſſibly be a 
ſtronger argument, to prove that every crea- 
ture is inclined to worſhip, and ſeek the aid of 
a ſuperior power; as in thoſe early times, when 
the goſpel] was not revealed, and the greateſt 
part of the world were totally ignorant of the 
exiſtence and power of the great Creator, they 
ſought redreſs from, and implored the aſſiſt- 
ance of, the ſun, moon, ſtars, birds, beaſts, 
and ſtatues, to which they aſcribed the power 
of relieving their neceſſities. We muſt now 
return to Romulus, who, as ſoon as he had 
gained his point, began to put his plan in exe- 
cution. Remus affected to deſpiſe his bro- 
ther's attempt to fortify the city, and, vhilſt 
the foundation of the wall was digging, with a 
degree of inſolent contempt, leaped over the 
ditch; which enraged Romulus ſo much, it is 
ſaid, he killed him on the ſpot. Fauſtulus, the 
good old herdiman, Was allo ſlain in the ſcuffle. 

Romulus 
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Romulus buried his brother, and aldiriend. 


with great pomp and ſolemnity, and then pro- 
ceeded to build the city. 


Lady Mary. 

What an act of cruelty it was in Romulus 
to murder his brother for ſo flight an offence, 
which at moſt deſerved but a triſling reprimand! 
I think he muſt be very unhappy afterwards! 


Mentoria. 


I dare fay it gave him but little, or perhaps 
no uneaſineſs; as in thoſe days it was not 
thought ſuch a heinous offence for any perſons 
to take away either their own life, or that of 
another, there being then no diſtinction be- 
tween raſhneſs and courage; and ſuch acts of 
violence and cruelty, were more frequently 
applauded than condemned. 


Lord George. 


I want very much to hear how he went on 
with the city. 


j 


Mentoria. 


Previous to laying the foundation, he ſent 
to Tuſcany for workmen to direct the forms 
and ceremonies due on ſuch occaſions. They 


H 2 | began 
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began by digging a trench round the building 
deſigned for the court of juſtice; into which 
they threw the firſt-truits of all valuable pro- 
ductions hoth of art and nature. Each of them 
alſo, took a ſmall portion of the ſoil of the 
country from whence they came, and caſt it 
in promiſcuouſly, This trench was to form 
the centre of the city, round which they were 
to mark the diſtance for the extent. 

The founder, ſeated on a brazen plongh- 
ſhare, yoked together a bull and a cow, and 
turned a deep furrow round the bounds of the 
city. He lifted up the plough, where he in- 
tended to place the gates, ſo that they were a 
free paſſage tor things myſtical or profane; not- 
withſtanding every other part was held ſacred. 
This city was begun on the 21ſt of April ®. 
The anniverſary of this memorable event was 
a high feſtival amongſt the Romans. The city 
being complete, all who were able to bear arms, 
were enrolled into companies, conſiſting of three 
thouſand foot guards, and three hundied horſe, 
which were called legions, as they were ſelect- 
ed from the reſt of the people. He alſo choſe 
an hundred men of diſtinguiſhed abilities for 
his . whom he called patricians, and 


About 751 years before Chriſt, 
| the 
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the whole body the ſenate. To mark the dif- 
ferent ranks of life, he ſtyled the ſenate the pa- 
trons, and the populace or plebeians clients. 
The next point to be conſidered was, the popu- 
lation of the city, as without women it would 
ſoon have been deſolate. To effect this pur- 
poſe, he had recourſe to the following ſtrata- 
gem : he caufed it to be proclaimed, that the 
altar of a god had been diſcovered: under 
ground, and appointed a day for -a ſolemn ſa- 
crifice and public games. Moſt of the inha- 
bitants, with their wives and daughters, came 
from the neighbouring villages to the celebra- 
tion of this feſtival. Romulus was clad in pur- 
ple, and ſeated in the midſt of his nobles. It 
was previouſly agreed to ſeize all the young 
women, when Romulus gave the ſign or 
token, by riſing from his ſeat, and throwing his 
robe over his body. As ſoon as he gave the 
ſignal, they drew their ſwords, and, with a 
loud ſhout, ſeized the daughters of the Sa- 
bines, to the number of about 689. The 
Sabines were a numerous and warlike people, 
reſiding chiefly in ſmall unfortified villages. 
This injured nation ſent Ambaſſadors to Ro- 
mulus, to inſiſt on their daughters being re- 
ſtored, and alſo to propoſe forming an alliance 

Hz — 
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on more equitable terms. Romulus rejected 
this propoſition, though he wiſhed to preſerve. 
their 4riead{hip, | 


Lady Loui ſa. 


My dear Mentoria, I ſincerely pity the 
Sabine women for being taken from their 
friends; how hard I ſhould think it to be torn 


from my parents! Was it not very cruel of 
Romulus to ſeize them 


Memoria: 


Nothing can be urged in his defence, ex- 
cept the exigence of his ſituation. There are 
ſome inſtances, in which acts of oppreſſion are 
ſheltered. under the term of ſtate policy, and. 
ſtand exempt from reproach, en account of 
the good effects they produce. 


Lord George. 


1 am ſurpriſed the Sabines did not «reſiſt the 
Power of Ro: nulus . | 


Mentoria. 


We are now come to the part of the hiſto. 
ry, which informs us, Acron the king of the 
Ceninenſians attacked this new ſettlement. 


Romulus 
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Romulus was not prepared to defend himſelf, 
By any other means than ſingle combat, in 
whick he came off victorious; he killed Acron, 
routed his army, and took poſſeſſion of the 
capital. This event did not diſcourage the 
Sabines from proſecuting their intended war; 
accordingly they choſe Tatius for their gene- 
ral, who marched againſt Reme. The citadel 
was well fortified, and commanded by Tar- 
peius, a man of great valour; his daughter, 
Tarpeia, inſtigated by love or avarice, betrayed 
one of the gates to the Sabines ; ſhe elaimed 
as her reward, all they wore on their left arms, 
whieh conſifted of a golden bracelet and 
buckler. This traitreſs met with the puniſh. 
ment her crime deſerved; for, as Tatius the 
general of the Sabines threw his buckler at 
her, the whole army following his example, 
ſhe was cruſhed to death. 
The battle was carried on a long time, with 
great ſlaughter on both ſides ; but was inter- 
rupted by the interpoſition of the Sabine wo- 
men, who were ſettled in Rome. Their fran- 
tic cries, when they beheld the dead bodies of 
their huſbands and' fathers, cauſed a ſcene of 
general confuſion. The two armies fell back to 
hear their complaints and expoſtulations, which 
were to this effect: What crimes have we 
25 1 commitied 
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committed to deſerve ſuch repeated and un- 
merited misfortunes? We were made wives 
by compulſion, though duty has at length 
induced us to love thoſe whom at firſt we 
regarded with horror and deteſtation. Do 

not, from che idea of redreſſing the griev- 
ances we have ſuſtained, ſepatate us from 
our huſbands and children; and notwith- 
ſtanding; you may have other motives for en- 
gaging in this war, we hope, for our ſakes, 
you will ceaſe hoſtilities. We behold our 
kindred every where, reſign us therefore. ta 
our huſbands and children, as the being ſepa- 
rated from them would be the worſt captivity 
we could experience!“ 

Their entreaties had the deſired effect, 3 
produced a treaty of peace. This act of hero. 
iſm cauſed an edit to be made in favour of 
the Rowan women, io exempt them. from all 
labour but ſpinning. The Romans and Sabines 
were to inhabit the city on equal terms. It 
was agreed the city ſhould be celled Rome, 
from Romulus; but the inhabitants Quirites, 
from Cures, the capital of the Sabines. The 
power of the two kings was to be equal, 
This form of government continued in an un- 
interrupted ſtate of harmony for. five years, 


but was diſturbed by the following circum- 
ſtance 2 
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ſtance: the friends of Tatius happened to meet 
ſome ambaſſadors who were going to Rome, 
whom they robbed and murdered, Romulus 
was of opinion, this crime deſerved immedi- 
ate puniſhment; but his colleague oppoſed 


this meafure, as he feared the being deprived 


of thoſe men would weaken his power. The 
relations of the ambaſſadors, fought an op- 
portunity to be revenged on Tatius, and ef. 
feed their purpoſe by ſeizing him at a village 
near Rome, where, with Romulus, he was of- 
fering a ſacrifice, and he fell a victim to their 
"reſentment. - 

The Veientes declared war againſt Romulus, 
by demanding the city of Fidenz, which he 
had taken; but their army was defeated, and 
a truce made of an hundred years. This was 
the laſt war in whieh Romulus engaged. 


Lord George. 


The affairs of Romulus now ſeem to'bear a 


very favourable aſpect, as he appears to have 
ſubdued his enemies, and to be in nn of 


the * without a rival. 


AMentoria. 


Theſe flattering. views proved but of a very 
ſhort duration; and vaniſhed almoſl as ſoon 


Hz as 
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as they appeared. Elated with his proſperity, 
he grew imperious and aſſuming. The com- 
placency and condeſcenſion which rendered 
bim fo amiable, were now obſcured by pride 
and petulance. He clothed himſelf in a pur- 
ple veſt, over which he wore a looſe robe with 
a purple border; and received thoſe who 
| were admitted into his preſence, on a chair of 
ſtate, with every appendage of magnificence 
and royalty. 
He was attended wherever he went, by ſe- 
_ veral lictors or executioners, each bearing an 
axe bound up with.a bundle of rods, to denote 
their power to puntſh. This conduct of Ro- 
mulus met with univerſal diſapprobation. The 
| ſenators were more particularly his enemies, 
on account of the little attention he paid to 
their counſels. In order to revenge the inſults 
they ſuſtained, they formed a plan to ſeize 
him, whilſt he was holding an aſſembly in the 
temple of Vulcan; which they effected by 
cutting him in pieces, and each taking away 
part of his body, they cauſed it to be pro- 
claimed, he was carried up to heaven in a 
whirlwind. This account did not gain belief; 
conſequently the people were inclined to make 
further inquiries I the death of their 
king. 


Whilſt 
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- Whilſt this ſedition was in its infancy, Ju- 
lius Proculus, a man of unblemiſhed character, 
ſolemnly depofed, that as he was travelling on 
the Road he met Romulus arrayed in bright 
armour, with a divine aſpeft; who thus ad- 
dreſſed him: 

It has been ordained by the oth O Pro- 
culus, that ſhould return to heaven, from 
whence I came, after having built a city, and 
formed a ſy ſtem of government, which will 
be an example for future ages. Inform the 
Romans, that by the exerciſe of manly vir- 
tues, they will attain the height of human 
glory ; and alſo that their king, transformed 
into the god Quirinus, will grant all their pe. 
titions. Fare ye well,” 


Lady Mary. 
Did the Romans believe this pretended 
viſion? 


| Mentoria. 

It gained univerfal belief; which is not to 
be wondered at in ſuch a ſuperſtitious age: they 
allo worſhipped him, as their tutelar Deity. 
Thus did Romulus fall, in the filty-fourth year 
of his age, and thirty-eighth of his reign ; a 
krkinginftance, how very few are proof againſt 
the allurements of magnificence, and a ſeries 

H 6 of 
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of proſperity. He was punRual in the per- 
formance of all religious rites and ceremonies, 


-and generally carried the crooked rod in his 


hand, uſed by magicians to mark out the hea- 
vens. He alſo pretended to be deeply ſkilled 
in the occult ſciences. His wiſdom: was ma- 
nifeſted by the laws he 1nffituted, amongſt 


which he ſpecified no puniſhment for parri- 


cide ; as he ſuppoſed, no human creature could 


de ſo abandoned as to commit it : nor was 


there ever an inſtance known, till ſix hun- 
dred years after. The unfavourable circum» 
ſtances, which attended the final ſcene of · che 
life of Romulus, were the natural conſequence _ 
of his arbitrary proceedings, and his unbounded 
paſſion for power and glory; deſires, which, 
if they are not reſtrained by prudence and 
humanity, are ever deſtructive in their con- 
ſequence. 


Lady Louiſa. 


I am ſorry, dear Mentoria, this entertain- 
ing Hiſtory is finiſhed: I like it almoſt as 
well as the Fairy Tales. 


Mentoris. 


I am glad you are pleaſed with it, my * 
Lady Louiſa: ou muſt treat part of it as a 
fable, 
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fable, and only take che fafts which are re- 
cited, in a literal ſenſe, 


Lady Mary. 
Pray, my dear Mentoria, what is parricide 4 
I ſuppoſe it is a very great crime. 


| Mentoria.. 

It is the moſt heinous offence that can be 
committed, as it conſiſts of the murder of a 
father. Matricide is the Term to expreſs the 
murder of a mother; fratricide of a brother; 
1 of a king; homicide of a man; ſuicide 
of one's ſelf: hence it is the Jews are called. 
Deictdes, becauſe they murdered Chriſt, who 
was the Son of God. 


Lady Louiſa. 


What is the Tutelar 2 2 my good Men- 
toria ? 


Mentoria. 

The term tutelar ſignifies a guardian or pro- 
tector. Minors who are under the direction of 
a guardian or tutor, are ſaid to be in a ſtate of 
tutelage; there are tutelar ſaints as well as 
deities. , St. George is ſtyled the ſaint of Eng- 
land, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. Patrick of 
1 St. David of Wales, St. Denys of 


France, 
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Far St. Mark of Venice, beſides many 
others. Theſe were all perſons who diftin- 
guiſhed themſelves by ſome: heroic actions. 
The countries which derived the advantage, 
defirous of rendering their memory immortal, 
canonized them as ſaints; and appointed an 
annual feſtival to commemorate their heroes, 
and celebrate them as the guardians and pro- 


tetors of their country. 


i „ ite 


DIA- 


4 


DpIEOcery wv. 


SUN D AV. 


on the Church-Service, with an 
Explanation of the Parable of 
Nathan and David. 


Mentoria. 


ADIES, as Sunday is a day ſet apart for 

the worſhip of God, I ſhall prohibit all 

trifling purſuits, and endeavour to employ your 
time ſuitable to ſo laudable a purpole. 


Lady Mary. 

I ſhould be ſorry to act contrary to the ex- 
preſs commands of God, which enjoin us to- 
keep holy the Sabbath-Day, and to abſtain 
from all kinds of work. But I wonder why 


we 


\ 


— 
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we are forbidden--to- purſue our buſineſs on 
this day; as I cannot ſee any reaſon it ſhould 
be offenſive to God, for us to do our duty by 
working. 
- | 3 1 

To give you a clear idea of the inſtitution 
of the Sabbath, it is neceſſary to inform you 
the diviſion of time uſually called a week, is 
a type or ſymbol of the creation of the world 
which is clearly explained in the fourth com - 
mandment. For in ſix days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the ſea; and all that in 
them is; and reſted the ſeventh day, where. 
fore the Lord bleſſed the ſeventh day, and 
hallowed it.” In like manner, we perform all 
that we have to do, in fix days, and reſt the 
ſeventh, in commemoration of the mani- 
fold bleflings we receive at the hand of God. 
A ceſſation from labour is neceſſary to. effe& 
this great purpoſe; as the avocations and pur- 
ſuits, in which the greateſt. part of the human 
ſpecies are employed, would not allow them 
ſufficient time for ſerious conſideration, nor 
permit them regularly to- 5 divine ſer- 
vice. 

Lady 1 
4 always thought, my good Mentoria, Sun- . 


day was a day of rejoicing ; as. every body 
ſeems 
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feerns happy and cheerful. For my own part, 
J like it better than any day in the week, be- 
cauſe I get no taſk ; yet you ſay, it people 
worked, it would not a allow time for ſerious 
conſideration. E <ahnot ſee the reaſon. for 
being ſerious, on a hiliday.” 
| IJ JECTE 1 
Mentoria. 

Ir this you are miftaken, my dear Lady 
Louiſa; as the term Holiday, like many others, 
is ſtrangely degenerated; and perverted from 
the original intention. A'moment's reflection 
will convince you of your error; as there re- 
quires no other conviction, but to divide the 
word into holy-day,” which implies a day that 
is to be kept ſacred. Cheerlulneſs is not pro- 
hibited :- thoſe who conſcientiouſly dilcharge- 
their duty, generally poſſeſs this quality in 
the greateſt degree. It is the natural conſe- 
queuce of having acted agreeable to the rules 
of right reaſon : as the ſelf-approtation, which 
ariſes from the performance of religious rites, 
inſpires the mind wh that temper and con- 
duct, which alone deſerve the name of Chees- 
fulneſs. Whilſt, on the contrary, Levity 
(which the weak and inconſiderate miſtake 
tor Mirth) is incompatible with the duty weowe 
to our Creator; as it obſcures the only reſem- 

| blance 


— 
. 
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blance we can poſſibly bear to him, which 


cCionſiſſs in the full exertion of our reaſon, and 


mental faculties. ; een 
Lady Mary. 8 | 


Lam quite aſhamed, yhep I refleRt bos in. 
attentive I have been on theſe occaſions, which 
I now find required ſerious attention; but am 
reſolved nothing ſhall induce me to commit 
che fame fault in future; pd 4 


| + | Mentoria. | 
That is all which will be required of you. 
Fhe frailty of our nature ſubjets us to frequent 
miſtakes, wich are only ſinful, when we do 
not recover as faſt as poſſible from our errors, 
nor avoid the repetition of thoſe, which either 
our own experience, or the kind admonitions 
of our friends, have pointed out to us. 

Lady Louiſa. | 

Pam ſure, my dear Mentoria, I ſhall never 
again be careleſs and inattentive at church; 
but ſhall regard my duty, and ſeriouſly liſten 
to the miniſter who performs the ſervice. = 


FS Mentoria; 2 
This attention, my dear Lady Louiſa, is ab. 
ſolutely neceſſary. To convince you nothing 
* ' can 
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ean excuſe the neglect of it, I ſhall inform you, 
the Church- Service is divided into two parts, 
ſupplication and thankſgiving. Supplication is 
che requeſt and humble petitions offered at the 
Throne of Grace, for the continuation or in- 
creaſe of the comforts or conveniences of life ; 
or to be relieved from any trouble which op- 
preſſes us, ſuch as ficknefs, or want. There 


requires little to he ſaid, in order to convince 


you, this part of the Service demands fervor 
and humility, to make our petitions acceptable, 
The abſurdity of a contrary conduct cannot 
be more clearly evinced, than by ſuppoſing 
you wiſhed to procure any temporal advantage, 


to effect which you ob'ained an audience of an 


earthly potentate; it will not admit of a doubt, 
but that when you were conducted into his 
preſence, you would be inſpired with a degree 
of awe,, which would prevent any unguarded 
look or expreſſion falling from you: neither 
when you begin to plead your cauſe, would 
you ſuffer your dreſs, or any.external object, 
to divert your attention from the great end you 
had in view. If this conduct is due to the 
creature, how can we raiſe our ideas ſufficiently 
high, to perform acceptable ſervice to the 


Creator ? Our infinite obligations cannot be 
: exceeded, 


— 
= 
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exceeded, but by his mercy, which is extended 
over all his works; for it is in Him alone, we 
live, move, and have our being. 

: Lady Mary. | | 

Iam fo thoroughly convinced of the neceſ- 
fity of paying the greateſt attention to every 
thing which is. ſacred, that it will not only 
influence my condutt in the public worſhip of 
God, but alſo, for the future, make me more 
devout when I ſay my prayers in private. I 
will not, my dear Mentoria, interrupt you. 
any longer; as I am impatient to hear your 
definition of thankſgiving, 

Mentoria. 

Thank /5ivingis the grateful ſenſe we expreſs 
for any favour or benefit received ; which 1s 
teſtified by acknowledging in the moſt public 
and ſolemn manner, the obligations we owe to 
our benefactors. Thoſe, which we receive at 
the hand of God, bear no degree of compariſon 
wich any chat can be derived from a-prince or 
ruler of the earth: yet if my temporal advan. 
tage requires our making a ſuitable return to 
the perſon who beſtowed the gift, what tri- 
bute can we pay to the Giver of all ſpiritual 

gifts ? 
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gifts? He requires no oblations, but what 
ſhould voluntarily proceed from a good heart; 
ſuch as an uniform obedience to his holy laws, 
and faith in his promiſes. We ſhould be zea. 
Jous in the diſcharge of this part of our duty. 
There requires no other incitement to make us 
ſo, but a juſt eſtimate of the invaluable. bleſ. 
ſings of our creation, preſervation, and re- 
demption; a due ſenſe of which will inſpire 
us, to enter into his courts with joy, and ſing 
praiſes unto his holy name. 


Lady Mary. 
My dear Mentaria, you have given me ſuch 
a clear idea of my religious duty, 1 cannot poſ. 
ſibly ever neglect the performanee of it. 1 
remember, you once promiſed to explain fome 
of the parables to me: if it be agreeable, I ſhall 
now attend to you with pleaſure. 


Mentoria. 


- To proceed in due order, I muſt begin by 
- informing you of the nature of parables, and 
why our bleſſed Saviour choſe this mode of 
inſtruction, to enlighten the minds of his diſ- 
ciples, in tere to any other. A para- 
ble is a ſigurative compoſition; and when it is 
not ſpoken by an inſpired perſon, nor found 

in 


= 
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in holy writ, it bears a near reſemblance to 
apologue or fable; as the conviftion both pro- 
duce, arifes from the moral inferences drawn 
from them: which by the indirect application 
they make to the heart, have induced many 
perſons of inflexible diſpoſitions, to yield evi- 
dence againſt themſelves. This undoubtedly 
was the cauſe of our Saviour's delivering his 
inſtruttions in parables, as they not only en- 
gaged the attention, but ſurmounted the ca- 
vils and obſtinacy of the Jews, which could 
have been effected by no other means. If he 
meant to convince a ſinner of the heinouſneſs 
of his offence, and to lead him into the right 
path, by the light of the goſpel; he repre- 
ſented in ſuch glaring colours, the particular 
inſtance in which he erred, that the deep ſenſe 
the offender had of his own guilt, obliged him 
inſtantly to forſake it, or he remained felt. 
condemned. As there appeared nothing, per- 
ſonal in the attack, he might at firſt be enraged 
againſt the perpetrators of the very crimes he 
was guilty of himſelf: a remarkable inſtance 
of which we find in David, when Nathan was 
ſent to reprove him for killing Uriah, that he 
might marry his wife Bathſheba, 


Lady 
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Lady Loma; 
That is one of the ſtories I am particularly 


fond of; ſo I hope, my dear Mentoria, you 
will explain it firſt. 


Lady Mary. 
Lady Louiſa, I approve your choice ſo 
much, that, if you had not made the requeſt, 
I ſhould have done it myſelf. 


| Mentoria. | 

I will comply with your requeſt, though it, 
in ſome meaſure, obliges me to go in a different 
track from what I intended; as I propoſed ſe- 
letting one of our Saviour's parables, as beſt 
ſuited to inform you of the nature of his mi- 
niſtry. Notwihftanding which, that delivered 
by the prophet Nathan (as he was an inſpired 
writer) delerves your praiſe and attention. 


Lady Louiſa. 
Pray, Mentoria, what is a Prophet ? 


Mentoria. 


A Prophet was a perſon of exemplary con- 
dutt and holineſs of life, inſpired by God with 
the wiſdom and ability of foretelling events. 


Lord 


— 


* 
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Are there any Prophets now? I think 1 

know nobody, who can ſay what will happen. 


Mentoria. 


11 is not now neceſſary there ſhould be any 
Prophets, as God by thoſe, and other means, 


has ſo clearly revealed his will, that even the 


moſt ignorant do .not ſo much err from not 
knowing their duty, as becauſe they have not 
reſolution to pradtiſe it. In the early ages of the 
world, and before Chriſtianity was ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed, prophecies and miracles: were in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary, to remove the errors of 
the Pagans, and the obſtinacy of the Jews, As 
every circumſtance they foretold, agreed in 
unity of time and place, and it came to paſs 
exactly as they were predicted; there could be 
no doubt of their divine origin, as ſuch won- . 
derful things could not be effetted or Oe 
by uy human means. 


Lady Mary. 
What are the Fr my good Mentoria ? 


The Pagans are thoſe people, whom you 


have perhaps heard or read of, by the name of 
Heathens ; 


Heathens; who worſhipped idols, which con- 
ſiſted of men; birds, and beaſts. I ſhall ſay but 
little on this ſubject, as you will find it clearly 
expreſſed in the Pantheon. 


Lord George. 
I hope, my dear Mentoria, you will now 


begin the Parable; as I am very fond of alle - 


gorical writings. 


— 


ky Mentoria. 


I ſhall firſt recite the Parable, explain each 
particular branch of it, and then endeavour. to 
find how we can apply it to ourſelves, 


Tiuz PARABLE. 


And the Lord ſent Nathan to David, and 
he came and faid unto him, There were two 


men in one city, the one rich, and the other 


poor. The rich man had exceeding many 
flocks and herds ; but the poor man had nothing 
ſave one little ewe-lamb, which he had bought 
and nouriſhed up; .and it grew together with 
him, and with his children: it did eat of his 
own meat, and drank of his own cup, and was 
unto him as a daughter. And there came a 
traveller unto the rich man, and he ſpared to 


take of his own flock, and of his own herd, to 
. dreſs 
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dreſs for the way-tfaring man that was come 
unto him ; but took the poor man's lamb, and 
dreſſed ie For th men (hue was come unto him. 
And David's anger was greatly kindled againſt 
the man, and he ſaid to Nathan, As the Lord 
liveth, the man that hath done this thing ſhall 
furely die; and he fhall reſtore the lamb four- 
fold, becauſe he did this thing, and becauſe he 

had no pity. And Nathan ſaid unto David, 
© Thou art the man- 


Lady Bez 
It is ſcarcely poſlible to imagine, as David 
was ſo much enraged againft the perſon, who 
he thought had committed ſuch an act of op- 


preſſion, that he could ever have been guilty 
of a ſimilar offence. 


Mentoria. | 

| Yet it is evident he was, and with many cir- 
eumitances, which aggravate, and make his 
tranſgreſſion appear in a more heinous light, 
"than that deſcribed by the prophet. We will 
now conſider the firſt ſentence of the Parable, 
which | ſtrongly marks the different ſpheres of 
life in which David and Uriah acted. There 
were two men 4 one city; the one rich, and 

the other poor.” Dayid was the greateſt king 

of 
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of the Eaft, and Uriah comparatively poor ; as 
he was only one of the king's officers. « The 
rich man had many flocks and herds.” This 
paſſage alluded to the many wives that David 
had ; as an thoſe days perſons of all conditions 
of life were permitted to have as many as they 
could maintain. The great number which 
David had, do not appear to have been im- 


puted to him as a fault, but conſidered as a ne- 


ceſſary appendage to his royalty. The diſpro- 
portion of their outward conditton 1s beautifully 
preſerved throughout the whole metaphor, 
and is emphatically expreſſed in the following 
words: But the poor man had nothing, fave 
one little ewe-lamb, which he had bought and 
nouriſhed up: and it grew up together with 
him, and with his children: it did eat of his 
own meat, and drank of his cup, and was unto 
him as a daughter.” By this we find, Uriah 
had but one wife ; and by her being compared 
to a lamb, we are naturally led to ſuppoſe, ſhe 
was a woman of an amiable diſpoſition, and ex- 
emplary conduct; as a lamb is an emblem of 
innocence, We are alſo to imagine, from the 


kind treatment beftowed on the lamb, that 


Uriah was a tender huſband, and afforded 
+ Bathfheba all the comforts and conveniencies 


I 2 now 


his ſituationenabled him to procure. We are 


— 
* 
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now come to the paſſage, which deſcribes a 
traveller coming unto David, in theſe words : 
« And there came a traveller unto the rich man 


and he ſpared to take of his own flock, to dreſs, 


for the way-faring man that was come unto 
him; but took the poor man's lamb, and dreſſed. 
it for the man that was come unto him.“ 
Theſe alluſions undoubtedly imply the inordi - 
nate and unruly paſſion, which induced David 
to commit ſuch an atrocious crime. The being 
deſcribed as a traveller, clearly indicates it toox 
him by ſurpriſe, and would remain his gueſt 
but a ſhort time. The entertainment be is 
ſuppoſed to have provided for him, is ſtrongly: 
expreſſed by the ſparing his own herds, and 
taking the poor man's Jamb ; which was lite» 
rally the neglecting his own wives, and ſetting 


his affeftions on Bathſheba, the wife of Uriah. 
We are now to examine the final and moſt in- 


tereſting part of the ſtory; which is the 
ſtrongeſt inſtance that can poſſibly be produced 
of the frailty of human nature. And Da- 
vid's anger was greatly kindled againft the man, 
and he ſaid to Nathan, As the Lord liveth, 
the man that hath done this thing ſhall ſurely 
die: and he ſhall reſtore the lamb four- fold, 
beeauſe he did this thing, and becauſe. he 
had no pity.” When David pronounced 
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this ſentence, he little ſuſpected it contained 
his own condemnation. If he had formed the 
flighteſt ſuſpicion, that the offence bore any 
ſimilitude to his own condition, he would have 
found ſome favourable circumſtance to extenu- 
ate the fault, and, conſequently, to mitigate the 
puniſhment, The accuſation came in ſuch an 
oblique direction, there was no poſlibility of 
his warding off the blow, The deteſtation he 
felt for the offender is-clearly proved, by the 
ſeverity of the ſentence he i ified: ; as four» 
fold reſtitution in kind was all the law required, 
Yet, in this inftance, David thought it was 
not ſufficient atonement, and commanded the 
eulprit to die. The reaſon he alleged was 
this, * Becauſe he had no pity,” Alas! where 
was his compaſhon and tender feelings flown, 
when he broke through every obligation, mo- 
ral and divine, in deſtroying Uriah, that he 
might rival him in the affeftions of his wife ! 
The truth was this; his paſſions had induced 
him to commit a crime, which in his calmer 
hours, was wholly repugnant to his nature. 
Whilſt he was engaged in the purſuit of plea- 
ſure, and ſurrounded with objets calculated 
to promote his amuſement, and filence the re- 
proaches of his conſcience; it is not wonder. 
ful he had no leiſure for ſerious reflection. For 
3 5 this 
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this cauſe was Nathan ſent unto him, as he 
only required a gentle admonition to reſtore 
lum to the paths of duty, from which he had 
Urayed. 

I {hall now draw ſome inferences from the 
following words, in which Nathan executed 
his divine miſſion. And Nathan ſaid unto 
David, Thou art the man!” How ſurpriſed 
muſt David be, at ſo ſudden and unexpefted a 
retort! The indignation he felt, for the op- 
preſſive conduſt of the rich man, moſt proba- 
bly employed his thoughts ſo entirely, it effaced 
the remembrance of the act of cruelty, which 
he himſelf had committed. What remorſe 
and compunttion he muſt fuffer, when the 
prophet convicted him, by the teſtimony of his 
own feelings ; which were wrought upon by 
no exaggerated circumitances, but only ex- 
cited by the artleſs repreſentation of an arbi- 
trary and violent proceeding, committed by a 
perſon in power, on one greatly his inferior, 


| who was entitled to his protection, and to 


whom he looked for promotion, as a reward 
for his faithful ſervices. 


Lady Mary. . 
I admire this Parable exceedingly, my dear 
Mentoria; though I cannot diſcover how I 
can apply ir to myfelf, | 
i Mentoria. 
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Mentoria. 

Nothing can be more eaſy, my dear Lady 
Mary. The moral is briefly this, and may be 
applied to every ſtate and condition of life. It 
{hews how blind we are to our own failings, and 
how quick. ſighted to thoſe of others. It alſo 
inſtrufts us, when we are paſſing fentence, 
never to inflict a puniſhment diſproportionate 
to the offence committed; or what, in the 
ſame ſituation, we ſhould think unreaſonable 
to undergo ourſelves. 


Lady Mary. 
I now think the moral of this Parable very 
applicable to Lady Louiſa and myſelf ; and 


fincerely hope, we ſhall bath profit by the ex- 
cellent leſſon it contains. 
Mentoria. 

To enforce what I have already ſaid, I ſhall 
produce the following example, to convince 
your Ladyſhip of its further importance and 
uſe. If your ſiſter were guilty of any flight 
offence, and you ſuggeſted to me the neceſſity 
of her being ſeverely puniſhed ; might I not, 
with great propriety, make a reply ſimilar to 
that which Nathan addreſſed to David? And 
whilſt you were expatiating with vehemence 
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on the nature of Lady Louiſa's fault, I might 


check and ſilence you entirely, by ſaying, 
Thou art the girl ;” as moſt probably ſhe ts 


- never guilty of any offence, which you have 
not committed at ſome time or other of your 


life. Let me entreat each of you to grow wile, 


by the example David has afforded you, nor 


ever ſubject yourſelves to. ſo mortifying a re- 
pulſe, 4 


DI A- 


DIALOGUE VII. 
"_ N DAY. 


On the Spartan F orm of Govern- 
ment, and Syſtem of Education, 
" with Moral Reflections. 


Lady Lowa. 


Y dear Mentoria, did you not ſome time 


ago promiſe to give us a ſhort account 
of the Spartan form of Government, and plan 
of Education? If it be agreeable, I wiſh you 
would make them the ſubject of your inſtruc. 
tions this morning. 


Mentoria. 


My dear Lady Louiſa, I will readily comply 


with your requeſt ; and hope you will find the 


reſearch inſtructive and entertaining. Sparta, 
or Lacedæmon, was ſituated in Laconia, a 
part of the Peloponneſus, now the Morea; 

I 5 which, 
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which, with many*other parts of ancient Greece, 
is in ſubje&ion to the Turks. Lycurgus, the 
Legiſlator of the Spartan Laws, governed the 
Lacedæmonians during the minority of his 
nephew. The excellent rules he eſtabliſhed 
for their general conduct, and the attention 
he paid to the inftruftion of their youth, have 
rendered his memory immortal. To prevent 

all diſputes of precedency, he cauſed the whole 
country, and private property, to be a common 
ſock, and divided into equal lots. It would 
have been difficult to have effected this, if gold 
and filver had not previouſly been rendered of 
no intrinſic value, by making the current coin 
of iron. This ſtratagem baniſhed many crimes 
from Sparta; as there was no temptation to rob 
another of thoſe poſſeſſions which were too 
cumberous to be concealed. Effeftually to pre- 
vent any diſtinctions in the ceconomy of private 
families, Lycurgus eſtabliſhed public tables, 
where no food was allowed, but ſuch as the 
law directed; they uſually were divided into 
different companies, conſiſting of about fifteen 
in each claſs. 


Lord George. 


- Dia the Spartans like theſe regulations? I 
ſhould think it bard if ſuch were Fo take place 
now. 
Mentoris 
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Mentorin. 


Thoſe who had poſſeſſed great riches, and 
been accuſtomed to live luxuriouſly, were ſo 
enraged at the diminution of their privileges, 
that they rebelled, and proceeded ſo far as to 
pelt Lycurgus with ſtones: to eſcape their 
reſentment, he endeavoured to ſeek refuge in 
a temple; he autran all his enemies, except 
Alcander, whoſe zeal tempted him to purſue 
Lycurgus with ſpeed and cruelty. As he was 
turning his head to form an opinion of his 
own ſafety, this young man beat out one of his 
eyes with a ſtick. Lycurgus bore this unfor- 
tunate circumſtance with the greateſt fortitude z 
immediately ſtopping ſhort, he ſhewed his face 
ſtreaming with blood to the citizens, who 
were ſtruck with the molt poignant grief, and 
delivered Aleander to Lycurgus to be puniſhed 
as he thought fit: he, inſtead of afflicting one 
adequate to his offence, took him into his 
houſe, and appointed him to the office of wait- 
ing on him as a domeflic ſervant. This un- 
metited and unexpefted lenity, wrought fuch 
a change in Alcander's conduct, he afterwards 
became one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed citizens 
of Sparta; which proves the good effect of 
forgiving an injury, rather than ** means 
to revenge it. 


1 Lady 
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Lady Mary. 

I am very ſorry, my dear Mentoria, that Ly- 
curgus met with ſuch an accident, as he was 
ſo good a man. | 

To perpetuate the memory of this unfortu- 
nate circumſtance, the Lacedzmonians never 


after ſuffered a perſon to enter their aſſemblies | 
wu aſlaff-in n Geer hand. 


Lady Louiſa. > 
On what food did the . chiefly 15 
my _ Mentoria ? | 


Mentorie: 


: The diſh held in the higheſt eſtimation, was 
a kind of black broth : the old men who fat 
by themſelves, lived entirely upon it, and left 
the meat to the younger part of the ſociety. 
- Dionyſius the Tyrant, partaking of one of 

_theſe repaſts, complained of the inſipidity of 
- the broth, © I am not ſurpriſed (ſaid the cook) 

the ſeaſoning is wanting.” What ſeaſoning? 
replied the Tyrant. Hunger and thirſt pro- 
_ duced by exerciſe of various kinds (anſwered 
the cook) are the ingredients with which we 
reliſh our I: | | 


Lord 
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Lord Ceorge. 
Was it not very impertinent of a ſervant to 
ſpeak in ſuch a familiar manner to a king? I 
ſhould think it very extraordinary, if a cook 


was to ſpeak ſo to me, though I am not in 
ſuch an high ſtation of life. 


| Mentoria. 

Your Lordſhip muſt remember, that the 
Spartans had levelledall diſtinctions in their own 
common-wealth; and conſequently thought 
themſelves freed from paving any great marks 
of obedience and reſpe&t, to thoſe inveſted 
with power. 

Lady Mary. | 

Who was appointed to order what there 
ſhould be for dinner? 


Mentoria. 

There was a ſettled plan, which they invari- 
ably purſued, as variety would have encouraged 
the luxury they meant to aboliſh: for which 
reaſon their food was of the plaineſt kind, that 
they might not be tempted to eat more than 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the ſupport of 
nature. Each member of the Society, contri- 
buted to the common ſtock, and was obliged to 


ſend _ month, five pounds of cheeſe, a 
buſhe] 
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buſhel of meal, eight gallons of wine, two 
pounds and a half of figs, with a ſmall ſum of 
money, to buy fiſh and ment. Whenever they 
offered a ſacrifice, they preſented part of the 
victim to the common table; and ſent a por- 
tion of all the game they killed to the public 
ſtock, for the good of the community. Thoſe 
who had been performing a ſacrifice, or been 
employed in hunting, were permitted to ſup 
in their own houſes; no other circumſtances 
excuſing their appearance in public. 


Lady Leu a. | 
That, I ſuppoſe, was no hardſhip ; as peo- 
ple in general like to ſpend their time in 
company, | | 
Mentoria. 
Vet a very different plan was purſued by the 
Ancients; moderation and temperance were 
their principal objects, and wiſdom the ulumate 
end of their wiſhes. The Spartans ſent their 
children to the public tables, as to ſeminaries 
of learning, where they were to be inftrutied 
in political affairs; and acquire the art of con- 
verſing with eaſe and pleaſantry. They were 
early accuſtomed to bear raillery, and as their 
ſatire was very pointed, it was thought unbe- 


ae Hangs not to be able to receive a 
retort. 
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retort with compoſure. They expreſſed their 
ſentiments in few words, and generally made 
their replies in Apophthegms, or ſmart ſayings. 
Hence it is, that a conciſe manner of ex- 
preſſion is called Laconic ; as Sparta was ſitu- 
ated in Laconia, from whence the word 
Laconic is derived. 
Lady Mary. 
What other cuſtoms had they, * dear 
Mentoria ? 
| Mentorra. | 
It was a general rule amongſt them, when- 
ever a perſon entered a room, for the oldeſt 
member of the Society, to point to the door, 
and ſay, Not a word ſaid in this company, 
muſt go out there.” They alſo elected their 
aſſociates in the following manner ; each of the 
company took a pellet of bread, and threw it 
into the pitcher, which a ſervant. carried on 
his head; thoſe who approved him flung the 
ball in without altering-the ſhape ; whilſt thofe 
who wifhed to prevent hisbeing choſen, ſqueezed 
it flat; if there were but one of the flatted 
pieces in the pitcher, the candidate was re- 
jefted. Our mode of election by ballot, is 
nearly the ſame; which conſiſts of a number 
of balls, ſome black, and ſome white, the ma- 
jority 
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Jority of either nne the choice or 
excluſion, 


Lord George. N 


Lycurgus muſt have been a very clever man 
to make ſuch excellent laws. 


Mentoria, 

To prevent magnificence in their houſes, 
he ordained that their ceilings ſhould only 
be wrought by the axe, and their gates and 
doors ſmoothed by the ſaw ; preſuming they 
would not then be ſo abſurd to finiſh their 
houſes in an elegant taſte, as it would have 
appeared unſuitable to the reſt of the dwel- 
ling. 

| Lady Luiſa. 

1 bope, my dear Mentoria, you have not 

finiſhed your account of the Spartans. 


Mentoria. 5 

As far only as relates to their form of Go- 
vernment. I ſhall now examine the diligent 
and early attention they paid to the formation 
of the minds of their youth, from their infancy, 
till they arrived at years of maturity, The 
Spartan children were conſidered as a public 
concern, from whom legiſlators and heroes were 
to ſpring ; which 1s the only excuſe that can be 
offered 
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offered for the cruel law in force among them, 
that, as ſoon as the child was born, the father 
was obliged to carry it to a place called 
Leſche, where a council was held to examine 
the infant: if it appeared healthy and well- 
proportioned, they allotted him one of the 
ſhares of land into which the country was di- 
vided ; but, on the contrary, if it-was deformed 
or ſickly, it was caſt into a deep cavern, 
called Apothete. It appearing to them, nei- 
ther for the good of the child, nor intereſt of 
the community, to preſerve a life that irs all 
probability would not be ſerviceable to the eom - 
monwealth, The Spartan nurſes were held 
in ſuch high eſtimation, that they were often 
procured for people in foreign countries, as 
without ſwathing the children, they were ſtraight 
and well.ſhaped, Their education was eſteem- 
ed a thing of too much conſequence to be 
truſted to the caprice of the parents: who 
might, perhaps, have formed a plan very dif- 
ferent to that approved by the Spartan council. 
To prevent which, when they were about ſe. 
ven years of age, they were ranked in differ. 
ent claſſes, and lived together, performing the 
ſame exerciſes, and undergoing the ſame diſ- 
cipline, and partaking of the ſame recreations. 
They acquired no ſuperfluous learning; as the 

chief 
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chief aim was to make them good ſubjects, to 
be able to endure hardſhips, and ſubdue their 
enemies. They were accuſiomed to go bare- 
footed, with their heads ſhaved, and almoſt 
naked; which inured them to the difficulties 

they were to undergo. After they were 
twelve years of age they were not permitted to 
wear a double garment. They flept an beds 

made of reeds, gathered by the river Eutotas, 
and were obliged to break off the ſharp points 
with their fingers, as they were not allowed 
any weapons for that purpoſe. To render 
it warm in winter, they mixed fome thiſtle. 
down. with-the reeds, which was thought 2 
great mdulyence, 


Lady Louiſa. | 
I am. very glad there are not ſuch laws in 
England, as I ſhould not like to live as the 
_ Spartans did. | | 
, Mentoria. 

A man of diſtinguiſhed abikties was choſen 
to ſuperintend the mſtruftion of thofe youth; 
beſide whom, there was to every claſs a Cap- 
tain, or what they called, an Frens, who was 
generally about twenty years of age; and whoſe 
office was to preſerve order and regularity. 
Thoſe who were intruſted to his care, were 

entirely 


* 
* 
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entirely fubſervient to his will, and waited on 
him as ſervants. The younger ones he fent to 
gather herbs, and employed thoſe who were 
capable of higher enterprizes in ſtealing wood, 
and various other articles. They uſually ef- 
fected their purpoſe when perſons were afleep, 
or their attention deeply engaged: and if they, 
failed in their attempt, or were caught in the 
fact, were ſeverely puniſhed. 


| Lady Mary. 

I chink was very wrong to teach them to 
fieal; 1 date ſay, my dear Mentoria, you are 
of my opinion. 

My dear Lady Mary, you muſt never loſe- 
fight of the plan of life, for which they were 
intended. As their laws were rather a political. 
than a moral fyſtem, this qualikcation might 
be eſteemed requiſite in a Spartan, whoſe exiſt- 
ence, iu a great meaſure, was to depend on the 
rapine and plunder, authoriſed in warlike ex- 
peditions. They poſſeſſed an uncommon ſhare 
of fortitude; a remarkable inſtance of which, 
we find, in the famous ſtory of the een 
boy; who, being detected in the theft of a 


YE concealed it under his coat, 2 
| ſuffered. 
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ſuffered it to tear out his bowels, rather thaw 
make a diſcovery of his guilt, Y7 


Lady Loui a- 
I wonder he had ſuch reſoluuon, and am 
ſurpriſed he did not cry, when he felt it hurt 
him. | 8 
Mentoria. 2. | 

The ſenſe of ſhame was ſo early inſlil led into 
their minds, it overcame all other conſiderations, 
The Spartansdeſervethe higheſt comrhendation, | 
for the reſpe& and reverence they peid to age. 
They ſhewed their elders every outward mark 
of obedience, always roſe from their ſeat when 
they entered, and gave place to them on all oc- 
caſions: neither were they wholly confined to 
the obſervance of forms and ceremonies, but 
were equally attentive to the advice and admo- 
nitions of their ſuperiors ; by which means, 
their conduct was ee. wiſe and diſcreet, 


Lady Mary. | 
M dear Mentoria, ought we to copy the 
W Urs in any of their cuſtoms ?. 


Mentoria. 


It N be impoſſible to make them a model 
for your future condutt ; as the affairs of the 
world 


* 
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world are now on a different footing. The 
Goſpel was not revealed to them; conſe- 
quently, their ideas of right and wrong, were 
only determined by the. law of nature, as they 
had not the glorious example to imitate, which 
is afforded us in our bleſſed Saviour, and his 
firſt diſciples. Yet, notwithſtanding you can- 
not follow them in the genera! mode of their 
practice, purſue thoſe particular branches which 
ſeem worthy ot imitation; ſuch as the reve- 
rence paid to age and wiſdom ; their extreme 
moderation and temperance in their repaſts and 
recreations; - as alſo the intenſe application 
with which they purſued their ſtudies. In 
every age and country, the exertion of theſe 
qualuies, will produce the ſame effect; and 
render a Briton as famous now, as a Spartan 
was ſeveral hundred years ago. 


Lord George. 


I wiſh, my good Mentoria, you would not 
quite cloſe your account of the Spartans. - 


| Mentoria. 


As I have not omitted any material circum. 
ſance, in the continuation of the ſubjeR, I ſhall 
be reduced to the neceſſity of enlarging on what 
I have already enumerated. I have informed 


yo 
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you how highly, the Spartan- nurſes were 
eſleemed; it now only remains for me to point 
out what gained them ſuch reputation. They 
took infinite pains to render the intants healthy 
and robuſt; yet their excellence chiefly con- 
ſiſted in the attention they paid to the forma- 
| tion of their diſpoſitions and manners, 


Lady Lowſ/a. 
What particular methods did they make uſe 
7 of, my dear Mentoria 7 0 


Mentor. 
They never indulged the children in fretful 
and petulant incimations, and paid no regard 
to their tears and idle fancies ; which entirely 


diſcouraged the bad habits of caprice and diſ- 
content. 
Lady Mary. 

I am ſurpriſed all nurſes do not act the ſame. 
I will adviſe my little ſiſter's nurſe to treat her 
in this manner, 

| Mentoria. 

Without vanity, Lady Mary, I may venture 
to afhrm, I underſtand the Spartan manners, 
better than any nurſe: ſo that, with more pro- 
priety, I ſhall be able to adopt this plan, in 


the regulation of y conduſt. 1 ſhould 
| think 
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think, I was aRting a very weak, as well as 
very wicked part, if I indulged all your de- 
fires ; and ſhould not diſcharge my duty, with- 
out 1 corretted your errors, and pointed out 
the means to-amend them. 


What are they remarkable for beſides ? 


6-41 Mentoria. 

To prevent the children being dainty, they 
fed them on very plain food; and accuſtomed 
them to eat all kinds of proviſion, that they 
might not have a particular diſlike to any. 


Lady Mary. 
1 ſhould think it very hard to be e to 
eat what 1 did not like. 


Mentoria. 


Whan a perſon has a natura] and ſtrong 
averſion to any particular thing, it would be 
cruel to oblige them to partake of it; in ſuch a 
caſe I would not exert my authority: but if it 
appeared to be the effect of prejudice or caprice, 
I would uſe the ſtrongeſt effort to ſurmount the 
difficulty. I could produce many inſtances 
of children fancying they did not like differ- 

n ent 
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ent parts of their food; which, when they 
had been compelled, or prevailed on to taſte, 
were extremely agreeable to them. This, like 
moſt bad habits, makes a rapid progreſs, if it 
be not checked in its infancy ; which proves 
how judicious it was in the Spartans, to guard 
| againit ſuch a growing evil. 


Lady Louiſa. 
I will never be dainty for the future, and 
never leave any orts on my plate. 


Mentoria. 


The branch I am now going to conſider, will, 
I hope, prove an uſeful leſſon to you both: as 
it points at your great weakneſs, namely, 
Fear. The Spartans were ſo undaunted- in 
their nature, they trained up their children 
without any ſenſe of unneceſſary apprehen- 
ſions; to effect which, they accuſtomed them 
to be alone, and in the dark, to prevent their 
being timorous and cowardly, 


Lady Louiſa. 


I wiſh I could get the better of all my fears, 
and be as eaſy in the dark as I am in the 


light. 


Mentoris. 
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Mentoria. 


I can aſcribe Fear but to two cauſes, which 
are theſe; the conſciouſneſs of deſerving pu- 
niſhment, or the prejudices imbibed in infancy. 
I impute your fears to the latter, which may 
be overcome by the exertion of your on rea- 
ſon, and confidence in the affertion of your 
beſt friends. The errors which have been m- 
ſtilled into your minds, are fo palpable, they 
are eaſily confuted ; as there requires little to 
be ſaid to convince you, that ghoſts, fairies, 
and hobgoblins are creatures of the 1magina- 
tion, which have no exiſtence but in weak and 
unenlightened minds! 


| Lady, Louiſa. | 


Yet, my dear Mentoria, who can deny dark. 
neſs being dilagreeable ? 


Mentoria. 


It does not appear the leaſt formidable to me. 
I have no fears or apprehenſions then,, more 
than at noon-day; as I conſign myfelf with truſt 
and confidence into the hands of my Creator, to 
whom darkneſs and light are both alike. Guilt 
is the only darkneſs which can diſturb our 
peace; and Innocence the only light which 
can diſpel our fears! To enforce what I have 
| K already 
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already ſaid, I will repeat a xn lines I wrote 
on this ſubject. 6 


„ 


 Avaunt, vain Fear, thou phantom of the mind, 


Stranger to inward peace, to reaſon blind! 
Thou Ignis Fatuus which mifleads the ſenſe 
Againſt thy inroads, where is the defence ? 


The ſhield of Faith can beſt defy thy ſway ; 


Ward off thy blows, and thy ſharp ſlings allay. 
Thou coward Paſſion, of ignoble birth, 
Whoſe utmoſt limits are confin'd to earth ; 

In heaven, I truſt, thy lawleſs pow'r will ceaſe, 
Th' abode of Angels, Harmony, and Peace. 


Lady Louiſa. 
I know a phantom is an imaginary evil, 
which haunts the ſenſes, ſuch as ghoſts, fairies, 
&c. but do not comprehend the meaning of 
the words, Ignis Fatuus. 


Mentoria. 


They are derived from the Latin, and mean 
falſe fire. Hence it is, the meteor, commonly 


called, Will with a Whiſp, takes that name. 


Lady Mary. 
For what reaſon, my dear Mentoria ? 
| Mentoria. 
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Mentoria. 

Becauſe, notwithſtanding it is a vapour or 
exhalation of the earth, it has a luminous ap. 
pearance; and often leads travellers out of the 
right path, by their miſtaking it for a light in a 
cottage, or ſome other dwelling. 


Lady Mary. 
But what reſemblance can you poſſibly find 
between this phænomenon and Fear? 


Mentoria. 


I ſhall ſoon convince you of the likeneſs, by 
pointing out, that they are equally deluſive, 
and produce nearly the ſame conſequences, 
The meteor carries thoſe who are unfortunate 
enough to be miſled by its influence, far from 
the place of their deſtination ; whilſt Fear leads 
thoſe who are under its dominion, into the 


labyrinth of folly and ſuperſtition. 


Lady Louiſa. 
But, my dear Mentoria, where is the ſhield 
of Faith, which defends us from Fear? I wiſh 
I poſſeſſed it. 


Aſentoria. 


Virtues are often figuratively compared to 
different parts of armour, to imply, that they 
Ki tortify 
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fortify us againſt the aſſaults we meet with in 
our warfare upon earth. Faith is, for this 
reaſon ftyled the ſhield; as faith or confidence 
in God is the only defence which can ſcreen 
us from the attacks of our enemies, or the 
dread of an impending evil. Thus St. Paul 
adviſed his diſciples to gird themſelves with 
Truth, and to have their feet ſhod with the 
Goſpel ; but above all, to take the ſhield of 
Faith, which he expreſsly told them would be 
able to quench the fiery darts of the wicked. 
Righteouſneſs he compared to a breaſt-plate, 
Salvation to a helmet. The word of God he 
alſo emphatically called, the Sword of the Spi- 
Tit, and the whole accoutrements, the Armour 
of God, in which every Chriſlian ought to be 
clothed. 


Lady Mary. 
Pray, Mentoria, what is Superſtition? 


Mentoria. 


Superſtition cauſes Fear; and proceeds either 
from credulity, or the prejudices of education. 
It is of various kinds: the errors of the Roman 
Church are a principal branch; as their 
tenets are founded on a ſyſtem of pretended 
miracles and ſupernatural events. There is 
another ſpecies of a leſs fatal tendency ; name- 


ly, 
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ly, the belief of divination, faith in omens or 
any myſtical proceſs, ſuch as fortune-tellers 
and conjurers. Thoſe whoſe minds are weak 
enough to pay attention to ſuch fallacious 
guides, and have ſtrong confidence in their 
predictions, naturally grow timid, and degene- 
rate from their original purity. 


Lady Lout/%. 


What will cure Superſtition, and prevent 
its having a ſlrong influence on our minds? 


Mentor ia. 
Good ſenſe and ſuperſtition are irreconcile_ 


able enemies; when they enter into ſingle 


combat, the former generally comes off victo- 
rious. ; 


Hence, Superſtition, hide thy daring head, 
By weak diſtruſt, and human folly bred! 
Subdu'd by ſenſe, the victor of thy fate, 

In chains thou ſhalt appear to grace her ſtate! 


Lady Mary. 


Are not ignorant people, my dear Mentoria, 
generally the moſt ſuperſtitious ? 


K 3 | Mentoria. 


— 
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Mentoria. 


Undoubtedly; becauſe Superſtition is the 
natural conſequence of ignorance. As the 
ſun diſpels darkneſs, ſo does knowledge clear 
the underſtanding from the miſls of error and 
_ deluſion. Let me intreat you to avoid the 
fetters of ignorance; as the chains which con- 
fine the mind, 1s the worſt flavery a human 
creature can experience. Yet, unlike moſt 
other bonds, they may be broken by the ſtrong 
efforts of our reaſon, 


Oh, Ignorance ! thou chiok of the mind! 
Th! eclipſe of reaſon, to improvement blind. 
Thou, like the owl, doſt ſhun the glorious light, 
Erwrapp'd in darkne's, and the ſhades of night. 
All pow'rful ſcience does diſpel thy gloom ; 
Makes thee expire, and reſt within the tomb, 
Eredcts a trophy o'er the mould'ring duſt, 
Of higheſt poliſh, cleans'd from fouleſt ruſt! 
: Lady Loui ia. 
My dear Mentoria, do you think I ſhall ſoon 


be able to make verſes og any ſubjett ? I wiſh 
you would teach me. 


Mentoria, 
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Mentoria. 
I ſhall be content, my dear Lady Louiſa, if 
you are able to expreſs your ſentiments with 
eaſe and elegance in Pro/e. This can only be 


acquired by practice. We all liſp before we 
can ſpeak, and walk before we can dance; for 


which reaſon be not diſcouraged, though your 


productions abound with errors. Do not repeat 
thoſe you have already committed, and they 
will every day decreaſe. An opportunity now 
offers for you to exert your ſkill; as affettion 
will ſuggeſt to you, the neceſſity of informing 
Lady L—— of the pleaſing event which hap» 
pened yeſterday, Firſt, form the ſubſtance of 
your letter, and then clothe it in as agreeable a 
dreſs as poſſible. I would recommend to your 
Ladyſhip to pay the ſame attention to the adorn. 
ing your ſentiments, as you would beſtow on 
the decoration of your perſon. You muſt be 
guided 1n the latter by faſhion and the caprice 
of the times : in the former, by the immutable 
and unchangeable rules of orthography and 
good ſenſe. | 


Lady Lout/a. 
But what ſhall I ſay, my dear Mentorin 


K 4 | Mentoria. 
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Mentoria. 


You would not aſk me that queſtion, if ſhe 
came to pay you a viſit: imagine yourſelf en- 


gaged in converſation with her, and you will 


not then be at a loſs. Epiſtolary correſpon- 


dence is nothing more than an exchange of 


ſentiments, which ought to be delivered with 
as much eaſe and freedom, as is uſually autho- 


rized in common diſcourſe, with only this di- 


ſtinction, that we ſhould pay rather more atten- 
tion to our manner of expreſſion ; and be par- 


ticularly careful to avoid tautology, or the re · 
petition of words; becauſe our errors appear 
more palpable, when they are recorded, and 


may yield evidence againſt us. Diveſt your- 


ſelf of unneceſſary fears, and cheer yourſelf 


with the pleaſing refleftion, that your beſt 


endeavours (even if the performance is imper- 
feet) will be accepted, and entitle you to ap- 


plaule. 


BIA 


* oY 


| DIALOGUE IX. 


| T UE S D AY. 


8 


1 On the Sciences ; wth* a general 
\ 


Exhortation to acquire Know- 
ledge. 


* 


She 
/ 


| 
| 


ADY Mary, you once requeſted me to 
inform you of the nature of the Sciences, 
which I then declined ; if your curiofity i is not 


abated by delay, we will now examine them 
with the attention they * 


Lady Mary. 
My deſire to be acquainted with their differ- 
| ent qualities, is now as ſtrong as when I made 


the requeſt. Are there not ſeven Sciences, my 
dear Mentoria ? 


K 5 Mentorta- 
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Mentoria. 

Yes, my dear, I ſhall conſider them in re- 
gular order; and conſequently begin with 
Grammar, on which the principles of every 
language depend. | 

Lady Louiſa. 

My dear Mentoria, you need not ſay much 
about Grammar, as we underſtand it very well. 
I could anſwer you any queſtions you chooſe 
to aſk me. 

Mentoria. 


To put it to the proof, what is a Noun ? 


Lady Louiſa. 
Are not the words, man, houſe, joy, ſorrow, 
all Nouns ? 
Mentoria. 


You are perfectly right, my dear Lady 
Louiſa, but let me hear your reaſons for ſup- 
poſing them ſo. - 
Lady Louiſa. 

Becauſe, by prefixing an article they make 
ſenſe, * 
— * 1 | 

They are alſo of two kinds, the noun ſub- 

* and the noun adjectiwe. Let me hear 


you explain them, my dear Lady Mary. 
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Lady Mary. 

A noun ſubſtantive is the name of a thing 
without any reference to its peculiar qualities: 
Example Nie man; but a noun adjettive de- 
notes the properties of the object it exprefles, 
as, in the following inſtances; a good man, a 
large houſe, in which it plainly appears the 
words good and large are the adjectives. 


Mentoria. 

My dear Lady Mary, it gives me infinite 
pleaſure to find you ſuch a good grammarian. 
In order more fully to explain the rudiments 
of this uſeful ſcience, I ſhall inform you they 
principally conſiſt of the different moods and 
tenſes; which laſt may be divided into the fol- 
lowing claſſes: the paſt, the preſent, and the fu- 
ture, denoting our powers of action. 


Lady Louiſa. 
I wiſh you would explain them, my dear 
- Mentoria ? 
| Aſentoria. 

I ſhall begin by informing you the word 
tenſe ſignifies the time in which we ſpeak or 
att; and the mood implies the manner. The 
indicaliue mood affirms, or is poſitive. Ex- 


een 1 am, thou art, he is,” &c. 
K 6 Lady 
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Lady Mary. 
I hope you will produce ſome more in- 
Kances, | 


Mentoria. 

There are many of the moods and tenſes fo 
plain, you cannot miſtake their meaning. I 
will endeavour to enumerate thoſe which I 
think require ſome explanation: The potential 
mood denotes power. Example—* As I may, 
can, or could walk.” The imperative mood 
implies authority, or command: for inſtance, 
Have thou, let him have, let us be,” &c. The 
optative. mood clearly indicates a with to ob- 
tain, which is as follows; That I may have, 
that thou mayeſt have, that he may have.” 
The infinitive, which is the laſt of the moods, 
preſuppoſes, and requires a verb, or part of a 
- phraſe, to precede it, in order to make the ſonſe 
complete. Example I deſire to read:” the 
infinitive © to read,” would not be ſenſe without 
the word deſire. I ſhall fay no more on this 
ſubject, as you acquire this ufeful knowledge 
in the common courſe of your leſſons, and al- 
ready know the uſe of the different parts of 
Tpeech, which conſiſt of the noun, article, 
oronoun, adjefrve, verb, participle, adverb, 
Prepoſition, conjunction, and interjection. I hall 
now, therefore, proceed to explain the other 
ſciences. Lady 
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Lady Mary. 
Which 1s the next you mean to'diſcourſe 
upon ? 
Mentoria. 
Logic, or the art of reaſoning, is an abſtruſe 
ſtudy, but of infinite uſe to divines and law- 


yers; as it enables them to explain myſterious 
W and reconcile ſeeming abſurdities. 


Lord Ceorge. 

That muſt be a difficult taſk, how can they 

Pony do it ? 
Mentoria. 

In tracing conſequences to the cauſe which 
produces them, however remote and imper- 
ceptible to common obſervers; by which 
means they refute errors, and convince the 
unbelieving. 

Lady Mary. 

This ſcience muſt be of great uſe, my dear 

Mentoria ! . 
Mentoria. 

Ves, my dear, particularly i in all theological 
or divine writings, learned arguments, and deep 
reſearches. 

Louiſa. 


What is 9 next — _ dear Men- 
toria ? 


Mentoria. 
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Mentoria. | 

Rhetoric, or the art of eloquence or per- 
fuaſion. | 
Lord George. 

Are Logic 2 Rhetoric, alike in 7 
ſpebts ? 
. | Mentoria. 195 

| Not in the leaſt. Logic . the 
truth by axioms, or ſelf. evident principles; 
but Rhetoric, by a fair aſſemblage of words, 
and well turned periods, often cauſes us to view 
circumſtances through a falſe medium, and 
conſequently induces us to applaud what we 
ought to condemn. The powers of eloquence 
and flowers of rhetoric are irreſiſtible; and 
when they proceed from a good heart, and 
are exerted in a good cauſe, are highly deſerv- 
ing of our praiſe and admiration. This qua- 
lity is indiſpenſably neceſſary for all public 
ſpeakers, but more particularly ſo to lawyers, as 
the ſucceſs of the cauſe they undertake to 
plead, frequently depends on nice diſtinctions 
intricate points of law, and the narration of 
facts, which require the graces of — eva 
delicate ſtrokes of elocution. | 


Lady. Loui 5 


| | How does Rhetoric make people eloquent 2 
| Mentorag. 
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Mentoria. 


By enabling them to expreſs their ſentiments 
according to the rules of art; and to adorn 
them with the figures of ſpeech called zropes, 
metaphors,allegories, iyperboles, that are nothing 
more than mental ornaments, on which the in- 


ternal beauty depends, as much as the external 
does on dreſs and exterior decorations. As 


they neither of them produce an happy effeR, if 
they are not properly diſpoſed, the one ſhould 
be blended with truth, the other with ſimplicity 
and nature. I ſhall now explain the extenſive 


and uſeful ſcience of Arithmetic. 
Lady Mary. 
We learn that of our writing-maſter, and 
therefore know what it means. 


| Mentoria. 

What he teaches you is a part of Simple 
Arithmetic. This ſcience comprehends the 
uſe and properties of figures, and conſequently 
is part of the Mathematics. The four firſt rules, 
namely, add:ton, ſubtradtion, multiplication, and 
divꝛſion, are very neceſſary parts of your educa- 
tion. If you are de fective in theſe points, vou 
would not be qualified to regulate your affairs, 
when you come to years of maturity. | 

Lady 
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Lady Loni ſa. 

You ſay we are taught Simple Arithmetic, 
what other ſort is there, my good Mentoria ? 

The more abftruſe part of the ſcience is 
called Algebra, in which letters are uſed inſtead 
of figures, to ſolve the problems, and aſcertain 
the product, which is of great importance to 
Mathematicians. 
Lady Mary. | 
What are the other ſciences, Umar ang 
toria ? . 


| Mentoria. 


The next that will engage our attention is 
Geometry, which is alſo a principal branch of 
the Mathematics, and includes whatever is 
capable of menſuration. Geometrical pro- 
blems are very entertaining, they teach rules of 
proportions, and the uſe of various figures, 

ſuch as cireles, ovals, angles, triangles, qua- 
dirangles or ſquares, octagons, heptagons, hexa- 
gons , pentagons, parallel lines, N &e. 


Lady Louiſa. 


What are the meaning of theſe words, and 
from whence are they derived ? | 


Mentoria. 


759 


185 


— = . 
2 . 5 n "og 
2 ky . * f 5 
2 HF * th * A * 
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|  Mentoria. 

From the Latin and Greek. The word 
Circles ſignifies round, and is derived from ctr 
cus, a ring; Oval, from ovum an egg, as 
bears that form; Angle, from angulus a 3 | 
as it imphes the meeting of two lines ; Triangle, 
from tres, three, and angulus, a corner, as it has 
three ſides; and conſequently Quadrangle from 
quatuor and angulus, as it has four ſides, - 
Theſe are all derived from the Latin. 


Lady Mary. 


Tha cn whe thele. difibiens derivations 
from the Greek. 


'  Mentonia., 

Ye, my dear Lady Mary; the word Odagon 
means eight ſides: I believe the Heptagon has 
the ſame etymology, which has ſeven ſides; _ 
Hexagon, which has ſix: and Pentagon, which 
has five. Parallel is taken from the Greek, 
and means even with each other, yet cannot 
meet: hence it is, parallel lines imply being at 
an equal diſtance. The word Cube or 4 | 
is alſo derived from the Greek, and ſignifies a 
die, Which is the ſingular of dice, as it is the 
ſame length, width, and depth, and on every 
fide forms an exact ſquare, I have drawn a 
Keteb of theſe etre figures, which, I hope, 

£ wilt 
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will be of future ſervice. to you, exemplified 
in Plate II. 


Lady Louiſe. 
I ſhould like to learn Geometry ; it ſeems 
very entertaining, 
 Mentoria. | 
It is not a part of female education; neither 
can you form- a proper judgment from the 
ſketch I have given, any more than you would 
be enabled to underſtand a language by only 
ſeeing the alphabet. I ſhall now take a curſory 
or ſlight view of Affronomy, which teaches the 
ſituation or motion of the heavenly bodies. 


This ſcience, from the cloſe connettion it has 
with Geography, may properly be called its 


counter. part. 
Lady Mary. 


What are the Heavenly Bodies, my dear 
| Mento: ia? 
| Nentoria. 

The Sun. e Conſtellations, &. The 
orb of light, called the” Sun, is fixed in the 
midſt of the univerſe,” and. is ſuppoſed: to per- 
form: a revolution. on its own-axis from Weſt to 
Eaſt, once in twenty-five days; it always 
ſhines with the ſame luſtre, and gives light and 
heat io the whole planetary ſyſtem. 
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Lady Louiſa. 
What are Planets, my dear Madam ? 
Mentoria. 
They move round the Sun, in a conſtant 


and regular courſe. Mercury, which is the 


leaſt of the primary planets, is next to the Sun, 
at the diſtance of about thirty-two millions of 
miles, and is computed to be two thouſand 
four bundred and ſixty miles in diameter, and 
performs its revolution round the Sun in 
eighty-eightdays. The planet Venus is next to 
Mercury, and is ſuppoſed to be about the 


ſize of the Earth, which is computed to be 


ſeven thouſand nine hundred and fixty miles in 
diameter, and ſhe performs her courſe in the 
ſpace of two hundred twenty-four days and an 
half, at the diſtance of fifty-nine millions of 
miles from the Sun. Theſe are ſty led the in- 


ferior planets, becauſe their —_ is between 


the Earth and Sun. 


Lille Mary. 


I remember, my dear Mentoria, in your ac- 
count of Geography, you informed us the 
Earth was a planet, and moved round the Sun. 


Mentorias 


rr 
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Me . 


You are perfectly right, my dear Lady Mary. 
The Earth is diſtant from the Sun about eighty - 
one millions of miles, is rather more than ſeven 
thouſand nine hundred and ſixty miles in dia- 
meter, and performs its revolutions, round the 

Sun in 365 days, which canſtitutes our ſolar 

year. The Moon is conſidered as a ſecondary 
planet, and is ever attendant on the Earth, at 
the diſtance of two hundred and forty thouſand 
miles. She is computed to be fifty times leſs 
than the Earth, and performs her courſe round 
it in the ſpace of a month. 


Lady Loui/a. 


We can perceive, her proceſs by the light ſhe 
affords us at ſome times, which at others is hid · 
den from us, 4 


Mentoria. 

We muſt now conſider the ſuperior planets, 
which are ſo named, becauſe they are either 
above, or encompaſs that of the Earth. The 
firſt is Mars: its diameter is about four thou- 
ſand four hungred miles, and its diſtance from 
the ſun about one hundred and twenty-three 
millions. Its revolution round the Sun is per- 
formed in two years, wanting forty- three days. 

Next 
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Next to Mars is Jupiler, which is the largeſt of 
all the planets. Its diameter is rather above 
eighty-one thouſand miles, and is diſtant from 
the Sun about four hundred millions. It per. 
forms its courſe round the Sun in twelve years, 
excepting about fifty days : and is ſuppoſed to 
revolve on its own axis in the ſhort ſpace of 
ten hours. This planet 1s conſtantly attended 
by four moons, uſually called Satellites, which 
appear in a direct line with this great orb. 
Next, and laſtly, we find the planet Saturn : 
its diameter is computed to be about fixty-eight 
thouſand miles, and its diſtance from the Sun 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy- ſeven millions of 
miles, and performs its revolution round the 
Sun in the ſpace of twenty-nine years and an 
half. It is attended by five moons, and a ring 
of great magnitude, Which has a luminous ap- 
pearance. The diſtances and diameters of the 
planets, which 1 have juſt recited, have been 
demonſtrated by ſome of the beſt aſtronomers : 
but if the obſervations on the tranſit of Venus 
may be depended on, it requires one- ſixth part 
of each number to be added to the number 
itſelf, in order to aſcertain the real dimenſions 
of all the planets, except the Earth. Theſe 
celeſtial luminaries are in themſelves dark or 

; : opaque 
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opaque bodies, and tranſmit to us the light * 
the Sun by reflettion. 


Lord George. 


| Tam impatient to hear what Conflellations 
are : I ſuppoſe _—_ are ſtars, my dear Men- 
toria ? 


Mentoria. 


They are fixed ſtars, becauſe they always 
preſerve the fame diſtances, and are ſituated 
in that part of the Heavens called the Zodiac, 
which 1s the ſpace where the ſun and planets 
perform their reſpective revolutions. The 
principal Conſtellations: are the Signs of the 
Zodiac, which are — Aries the ram, Taurus 
the bull, Gemini the twins, Cancer the crab, 
Leo the lion, Virgo the virgin, Libra the 
ſcales, Scorpio the ſcorpion, Sagittarius the 
archer, Capricornus the goat, Aquarius the 
water bearer, and Piſces the fiſhes. There are, 
beſides theſe, fifty-ſeven Conſtellations, twenty- 
nine ſituated on the North, and twenty-eight on 
the South fide of the Zodiac. The fixed ſtars 
do not ſhine by reflection, but by native light, 
which is deſigned to cheer the utmoſt bounds 
of the creation. | 44 


: / Lady 
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Lady Louiſa. 


Have not I heard of Comets, my good Men- 
toria ? Are they not * very wonderful 
an the Heavens ? 


; Mentoria. 
They are blazing ſtars, which but rarely ap- 


pear, becauſe their revolutions round the ſun 
are exceedingly eccentric, and performed at 
ſuch an immenſe diſtance from it, that they take 
a large ſpace. of time to complete their courle, 
notwithſtanding their progreſs 1s very rapid. 


Lady Mary. 

My dear Mentoria, you have not yet men- 
tioned the great number of ſtars which 
ſpangle the heavens, how many do you think 
there may be ? 


Mentoria. 

They are ranked in different claſſes accord. 
ing to their reſpective magnitude; and in 
Flamſtead's catalogue they are computed to be 
in number about three thouſand and one, not- 
withſtanding which, there is great reaſon to 
think there are an infinitude, which elude the 
keeneſt ſearch, and exceed the bounds of hu- 
man diſcovery or comprehenſion. 


Lady 
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Lady Loui ſa. 
1 wonder how big the Sun 1 1s? 


Mentoria. 


2 08.0 computed to be about eight hundred 
thouſand miles in diameter, my dear __ 


Louiſa. 
Lady Mary. 


What is Diameter, my dear Mentorte ? 


 -Mentoria. | 
It implies to go through the middle or 
centre of any thing, in a direct line, either 
from top to bottom, or from ſide to fide. 


Lady Louiſa. 
It is the ſame as Circumference, I ſuppoſe. 


Mentoria. 

Not in the leaſt, as Circumference means to 
go entirely round an object, and Diameter 
acroſs it, wich makes a very eſſential differ- 
ence in the dimenſions. It may be uſeful to 
inform you, that Magnilude means ſize or 
bigneſs; Plenitude fulneſs; and Altituge the 
Herght of any thing. 


| Lady Morys | 
ow much leſs is the Earth than the Sun? 
. Mentoria. 
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You may eaſily. calculate, when you recol- 
lect the Earth is about ſeven thouſand nine 
hundred and ſixty miles in diameter, and the 
Sun eight hundred thouſand miles. You muſt 
alſo remember, the planet we inhabit, is com- 
puted to be eighty- one millions of miles diſtant 
from the Sun. 


Lord George. 
F am aſtoniſhed, at ſo very great a diſtance, 
that we can perceive its light, or feel the power 
of its rays! 


Mentoria. 


Notwithſtanding we are ſo far from it, the 
inhabitants of that part of the Earth which is 
ſituated under the meridian of the Sun, can 
ſcarcely endure the heat, which would be in- 
ſupportable if they were placed but a few de- 
grees nearer to it. In this, as in every other 
part of the creation, the wiſdom of God is 
manifeſted. © The heavens declare his glory, 
and the firmament ſheweth his _— work!“ 


Lady Louiſa. 


I imagine Aſtronomy is a very uferul ſcience; 
to whom is it particularly ſo? 
L Mentoria. 
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To mariners, philoſophers, and mathema- 
ticians. It is alſo neceſſary for perſons of 
education to pay ſome attention to this ſtudy, 
as itenlarges the ideas, and enables them to 
form a juſt conception of the Deity. The 
contemplation of the heavens, inſpires a 
Tational mind with wonder and admiration, 
which naturally produce gratitude and adora- 
tion, the moſt acceptable offerings to the bene- 
ficent Author of theſe ineſtimable bleſſings ! 


Lady Mary. 
Is not Mufic the next, and the laſt ſcience, 
you intend to explain, my dear Mentoria ? 


| Mentoria. 

Yes, my dear Lady Maria; yet I fear it will 
not be in my power to give you a clear idea 
of Muſic, as a perſon ought to be an adept, or 
deeply ſkilled in the art, to attempt an explana- 
tion of this pleaſing ſcience, which compre- 
hends the power of harmony, and may be di- 
vided into two parts, vocal and zn/lrumental. 
The excellence of the compoſition, depends 
on the proper arrangement of different notes, 
ſome of which, from their reſpective qualities, 
are called Flats and others Sharps, which pro- 
| duce 


ea 
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duce variation of found, and conſtitute na- 
tive, as well as artificial muſic. The common 
ſcale of muſic, which conſiſts of various cha- 
rafters to expreſs the different notes, is 
called the Gamut. No perſon can excel in 
this art, without a good ear; as the obſerva- 
tion of time, and diſtinction of ſound, are 
neceſſary for every performer, without which 
they would produce diſcord inſtead of har- 
mony. One of the chief principles of Muſic, 
depends on what is called Concord (which. 
ſignifies agreement) if this were not attended 
to, it would be impoſſible to play in concert, 
every perſon having the ſame notes, notwith- 
ſtanding different paris are allotted to each; 
conſequently the {lighteſt omiſſion or encroach- 
ment would cauſe contuſton, and ſpoil the 


whole effect, 
Lady Mary. 
I love muſic very much, yet I fear I ſhall 
never excel, 
| Mentoria. | 
My dear Lady- Mary, the force of genius is 
very powerful, and generally produces in 
every art, a greater degree of perfection than 
can be acquired by any other means. Thoſe 
who are defective in this point, muſt have re. 
courſe to the aſſiſtance of art, which, by the 
| L 5 aid 
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aid of induſtry, and perſeverance, proves a 
good ſubſtitute for genius. A taſte for Muſic, 
like a taſte for moſt other things, in many 
perſons is not natural, but acquired, We are 
guided in moſt of our purſuits by the advice 

or example of our companions; it they are 
ludious, muſical, or ingenious, it excites emu 
lation in us, to engage in the ſame courſe, and 
purſue the ſame plan. It is reported of che 
chamelion, that he takes the colour of tbe ob- 
ject which is neareſt to him, and conſequently 
appears of various hues. We partake more 
of his nature, than at firſt ſight we are apt to 
imagine, and are ſtrongly tinctured with either 
the good or bad qualities of thoſe with whom 
we aſſociate. pf 

Lady Louz/a. 

1 wiſh, my dear Mentoria, I underſtood all 

the ſciences, how: wiſe and clever ſhould I be! 


Mentoria. 


My dear Lady, knowledge, like power, 
beyond a certain degree, ſubjects thoſe who 
poſſeſs it, to many temptations and inconveni- 
ences. There requires great fortitude. to be 
proof againft the ſhouts of applauſe beſtow- 
ed on merit, and the reſpe&t and obedience 

which 1s paid to grandeur, There are very 


few 
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few who would not turn giddy, if they were 
tranſported to the ſummit of a high mountain, 
and could ſcarcely diſcern the valley beneath. 
In like manner thoſe, who, by birth or abilities, 
are exalted above the common claſs, are too 
apt to make no other uſe of their pre-emi- 
nence, than to look dawn with diſdain on their 
inferiors. Wiſdom and power can never be 
deemed bleſſings, unleſs, like the Sun, the for- 
mer enlightens that part of the creation which 
is in 1gnorance or darkneſs, and the latter 
cheers and enlivens thoſe who are chilled by 
the blaſts of poverty and oppreſſion ! 


Lady Mary. 
| Should we not wiſh to be praiſed, my dear 
Mentoria, when we excel in any thing ? 


Mentoria. 


The love of praiſe is not only pardonable, 
but commendable, as far as it proves an in- 
citement to act ſo as to deſerve it. It is only 
blameable when we make it the motive of our 
actions, and receive more pleaſure from the 
applauſe beſtowed on a good action, than we 
did from the filent teſtimony of the heart 
when we performed it: ſeek not the approba- 
tion of men, but of God, and be aſſured your 

L 3 Father, 
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Father, who ſeeth in ſecret, will reward you 

openly. 

I think, if I underſtood all the things you do, 
my good Mentoria, I ſhould like to ſhew my 

knowledge, and talk of them in company. I 

am Turpriſed that you do not. 


Mentoria. 

It 1 did, it would make me ridiculous ; 
knowledge ought not wholly to be concealed ; 
yet, like beauty, it appears moſt amiable 
when it is ſeen through the veil of diffidence 
and modeſty. It you excelled in any art or 
ſcience, you ſhould not make it the ſubject of 
your diſcourſe, or in common converſation 
expreſs your ſentiments in the terms of art be- 
longing to it: as it would make you appear pe- 
dantic and oſtentatious. I once was acquainted 
with a gentleman, who was a great mathema- 
tician; whenever I was in company with 
him, he always uſed the ſame expreſſions, 
which differed very little from geometrical pro- 
blems. When he was aſked if he choſe cream 
in his tea, this was his conſtant anſwer: Ves, 
Ma'am, becauſe the globular particles of the 
cream, render the acute angles of the tea 
more obtuſe.” This reply might be tole- 
rably well received for the firſt time, but from 


the 


— 
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the repetition, and being often ill. timed, diſ- 

ed. A mere profeſſional character is al- 
ways diſagreeable. If I were perpetually talk- 
ing to you of the declenſion of nouns, or the 
idioms of the French language, would you not 
think me a very tireſome companion? How 
grave you would look, if I inſiſted, before you 
eat a cake, of your informing me whether it 
was of an octagon or pentagon form. There 
are many times, I would entirely diveſt myſelf 
of the inſtructor, to partake of your recrea- 
tions, and be conſidered 1 in no other light than 
your friend! 


Lord George. 
What did the gentleman mean by the glo- 
bular particles of the cream, rendering the 
acute angles of the tea more obtuſe ? 


Mentoria. | 

It is a generally received opinion, that all ſoft 
liquors, ſuch as oil, or cream, are compoſed 
of round, or globular particles, which cauſe 
that ſmoothneſs in the taſte ; whilſt, on the 
contrary, acids, ſuch as vinegar or cyder, conſiſt 
of acute or ſharp particles, which make them 
irritate the palate: hence he ſuppoſed the rich- 
neſs of the cream, would render the roughneſs 
of the tea more obtuſe, which means blunt. 


Ls Lady 
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1 Lady Mary. 
1 hope. my good Madam, you are not going 
to take leave of us for this morning! 


Mentoria. ; 

It gives me infinite pleaſure, my dear Lady 
Mary, to find you ſo attentive to my inſtruc. 
tions; and as Lady Louiſa and Lord George 
are equally ſo, I muſt beſtow the ſame commen- 
dations on them. To excite in your minds a 
deſire to attain all poſſible perfection in know- 
edge and virtue, I ſhall fubjoin an exhorta- 
tion to this laudable purpoſe, which I ſent 
ſome time ago to an amiable youth at Eton, 


entteating him 10 proſecute his ſtudies with 
athduuy and attention. 


Go on, dear youth, deep learning's pathpurſue, 
And keep her golden treaſures ſtill in view: 
Search with attention for the ſhining ore, 

Its latent qualities with care explore; 

Learn all their diff rent properties and uſe, 
And gain the depth of ſubyetis moſt abſtruſe. 
Fair ſcience is the clye by which we find 

Th' intricate lab'rinth of the human mind. 
Peruſe great nature's book, and her wiſe laws, 
And in each page trace the creative cauſe ; 
This will expand and animate thy hopes, 
When ſyſters fail, or high e exalted tropes! 
With 


* 
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With caution fix, and chooſe the better part, 
Ever maintain integrity of heart : 

Let ſympathetic feelings urge thee ſtrong 

To acts of kindneſs, never in the wrong. 

Be this the ſtructure of thy future plan, 
And dedicate to God, the temple—Man ! 


Lady Louiſa. 


But theſe lines, my dear Mentoria, can only. 
be a leſſon to Lord George, as you wrote them 
to a young gentleman! 


Mentoria. 


They are (if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion) eprcene inftruttions, and in their tendency 
of general uſe to both ſexes. I earneſtly en- 
treat you to regulate your conduct by the plan 

therein propoſed. Think learning to be the beſt 
riches you can acquire, and the works of nature 
the beſt leſſon you can ſtudy. Feel for the diſ- 
treſſes of others, and be ever inclined to re- 
dreſs their grievances. Be guided in all your 
actions by the dictates of conſcience, and the 
precepts of your holy religion. Dedicate your 
whole life to the ſervice of God, which will 
entitle you to receive the reward promiſed to 
his faithful ſervants, namely, eternal life, and 
happineſs ! 

L 5 DIA 


DIALOGUE. X. 
WEDNESDAY. 


On the relative Duties of Life, 
with a general Exhortation to 
Virtue. 


Lady Mary. 


M* dear Mentoria, - I hope your diſcourſe 
this morning will be on an entertaining 
ſubject. 


| Mentoria. 


I wiſh it to engage your attention, as from 
its great importance it will require your ſerious 
conſideration, Some days ago, I pointed out 
to you your religious Duties, or thoſe you owe 
to your Creator, It now remains for me to 

L 6 enumerate 
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enumerate the moral and relative Duties, which 
all perſons are bound to diſcharge to their 
fellow. creatures. 


ENG Lady Louiſa. 
Why are they called relative Duties ? 


Mentoria. 

Becauſe they comprehend the different 
claſſes and degrees of duty, reſpect, or love, 
which are due to thoſe who are connected with 
us, either by blood, friendſhip, or dependence; 
ſuch as parents, brothers, ſiſters, maſters, ſer- 
vants, and friends. This Duty is ſo diffuſive, 
it may be traced, in regular gradation, from 
the monarch who fits on the throne, to the 
moſt inconſiderable of his ſubjefts. I ſhall 
therefore confine myſelf to the conſideration 
of thoſe particular branches, which ſeem beſt 
ſuited to your age, and ſtation in life. 


Lady Mary. 
I hope, my dear Mentoria, you will explain 
each of theſe branches ſeparately. 


Mentoria. 


With great pleaſure, my dear Lady Mary. 
The Duty we owe to our parents, bears a near 
reſemblance to that which is due to our Crea - 

| tor ; 
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ator; as it conſiſts of gratitude, obedience, and 
love. The bleſſings of our creation, preſerva- 
tion, and redemption, produce religious faith, 
and impel the mind to adore and worſhip the 
Cauſe from whence they proceed. In like 
manner, as we derive. our exiſtence from our 
earthly parents, and owe our ſafety and im- 
provement to their tenderneſs and love (which, 
in the helpleſs ſtate of infancy, we could not 
acquire by any other means) we are bound to 
render them the tribute of gratitude, by paying 
implicit obedience to their commands. 


Lady Louiſe. 4 

I think we ſhould be very ungrateful, if we 
did not regard our parents, who expreſs ſuch 
anxiety for our welfare, and take ſuch infinite 
pains to make us accompliſhed. 

Our obligations are ſo numerous, it is im- 
poſſible to fix their bounds; neither can I pro- 
poſe any better method, as a rule for your 
actions, than to be uniformly obedient in your 
conduct. Obſerve and practiſe what is particu- 
larly pleaſing to your parents; avoid thoſe things 
which are not agreeable to them ; and, upon 
every occafion, teſtify your love and duty. 


Lord 
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Lord George." 
What is the difference between love and duty, 
my dear Mentoria? 


Mentoria. 


They are - fopurte qualities, yet are ety 
united in a moral or religious ſenſe ; which 
implies, that acts of obedience or duty ought- 
to proceed from love; as fear, or the hope of 
reward (if either were the motive) would make 


the performance rather a n chan an of- 
fering. 


Lady Mary. 
What diſlinction is there between an Mering 


and a ſacrifice ? 


 Menioria. 


An Offering i is a voluntary gift beſtowed on 
merit, or preſented as a token of our gratitude 
and eſteem : but a Sacrifice implies compulſion 
and reluftance; as the ceremonies to which 
they allude were very different in their ten- 
dency. An Offering uſually conſiſted of gar- 
lands or incenſe; a Sacrifice, of a victim 
either burnt or ſlain, which, in the Jewiſh 
and Pagan laws, was required as an expiation 
for any capital offence, or as an acknowledg - 
ment for any great advantage received, 

Lady 
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Lady Louiſa. | 
But how can we make amends for their 


kindneſs, when we have nothing to beſtow on 
our parents ? 


Mentoria 


In the regular courſe of things, it frequently 
happens, that parents are brought to an infirm 
and helpleſs ſtate, and reduced to a ſecond 
fate of infancy ; in ſuch caſes, children are 
enabled to diſcharge the debt, by the ſame means 
they received it. But as theſe inſtances are not 
very common, there is another opportunity, 
which proceeds from a leſs calamitous cauſe, - 
though it demands our tenderneſs, and excites 
our compaſſion. I mean the gradual decline of 
life, which requires little attentions, that are 
often more acceptable than important ſervices ; 
as, like a gentle ſhower, they revive the wi- 
thered plant, which requires the prop of fi- 
lial affection to ſupport it. 


Lord George. 


Should we do every thing our parents com- 
mand ? If they require us to perform what was 
unreaſonable, or blameable, ought we to com- 


ply with their requeſt ? 


5 | Mentoria. 
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| Mentoria. 
There is little danger of parents leading a 
child into error by deſign ; whenever they mif- 
take the means of their advantage or happineſs, 
the defect is in their judgment. As, in general, 
parents are too apt to err on the ſide of tender- 
neſs, children ſhould in every inſtance con- 
form, and be ſubſervient to their will. Our 
- bleſſed Saviour, notwithſtanding the divinity of 
his nature (which, in ſome degree, made him in- 
dependent of his parents) in various inſtances ma- 
nifeſted his filial affection: and we are expreſsly 
told, he was ſubject to them. Let meentreat you 
to make his obedience, as well as every other 
virtue he poſſeſſed, the model for your conduct. 
Imitate his example, and be guided by his pre- 
cepts ; write his inſtructions on the tablet of your 
heart, which will be legible in all your actions, 
and make you an uſeful member of ſociety. 
Lady Lowifa, 
Pray, Mentoria, what is our Duty to our 
brothers and ſiſters ? I ſuppoſe we are to love 
and be kind to them, | 
| | Mentoria. | | 
You are bound to reſpe& thoſe who are 


older than yourſelf; and to inſtrutt and protect 


| thoſe who are younger, You ſhould treat 
| them 
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them on all occaſions with tenderneſs and love; 
nor ever ſeek an opportunity to diſpute with, 
or teaze them. Be alſo particularly cautious 
to ſet a good example, to excite emulation in 
thoſe who are your elders,” and to afford a 
pattern worthy of imitation to thoſe who are 
younger, 
Lady Mary. 

I ought, I ſuppoſe, to love to hear them 
praiſed. 

| Mentoria. 

You ſhould alſo ſoek every opportunity to 
commend them, and not enumerate every 
trifling offence : neither are you to think any 
praiſe beſtowed on them, derogates from your 
merit. This folly is painted in glowing co- 
lours, in the parable of the prodigal ſon. The 
father, when the prodigal returned, met him 
with every token of joy, and cauſed the fatted 
calf to be killed. The elder brother, who was 
in the field, when he heard the ſound of muſic, 
inquired what event had happened, to cauſe 
ſuch acclamations of joy ; the hiftory informs 
us, he was diſpleaſed, when he found it was to 
celebrate his brother's arrival, and reſolved 
not to go into the houſe, His father expoſtu- 
lated with him on the occaſion, and entreated 
ham to partake of the feſtivity his brother's 
return 
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returned had occaſioned : which had no effect 
on his obdurate heart. On the contrary, he 
upbraided his father for neyer beſtowing on 
him a kid, to make merry with his friends: 
though when his ſon returned, who had waſted 
his ſubſtance with riotous living, he gave him 
even the fatted calf. He then proceeded to 
exaggerate his brother's tranſgreſſions, and to 
enumerate the advantages his father had de- 
rived from his own faithful ſervices; which, 
however true, came but with an ill grace from 
his own teſtimony, and greatly took from the 
merit ol the performance, The tender parent, 
ung with the reproaches of his child, endea- 
voured to obviate the charge of injuſtice and 
partiality, in the following words: © Son, thou 
art ever with me, and all that I have is thine, 
Yet, it is meet that we rejoice, for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; was loſt, 
aud is found!“ 


— 


Lord George. 


Yet had not the elder brother ſome cauſe to 
be diſpleaſed, my good Mentoria ? 


F Mentoria. 

Not the leaſt, my Lord, when we reflect. 
that forgiveneſs is a divine attribute, and that 
none ſland in need of pardon, but thoſe who 

| have 
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have offended. As the elder brother's conduct 
had been unexceptionable, this virtue could not 
be exerciſed on him; it being neceſſary there 
- ſhould be ſome offence committed, before 
reconcilement can be ſought, or obtained. 
The exclamation which broke forth from his 
father, manifeſted the emotions of his heart, 
and implied, he thought himſelf bound to re- 
ward, in the moſt ample manner, the ſon who 
had never given him offence. The concluding 
part of the ſentence contains the leſſon I wiſh 
to inculcate, namely, that we ſhould unfeign- 
edly rejoice in the advantages of others, and 
be inſtrumental in advancing their progreſs in 
virtue, or recovering them from error and de- 
luſion: that, ſo far from ſounding our own 
praiſe on the defects or imperfections of our 
friends, we ſhould repair the tottering building, 
which, fortified by ſincerity and friendſhip, may 
conſtitute our flrength ; as the human ſpecies, 
like the vine, ſtands in need of a ſupport, 
without which neither would come to perfec- 
tion, nor produce the miu of virtue and abun- 
dance. 
Lady Mary. 

Maſters, 1 think, is the next branch you 
are to conſider. What kind of Relpett, or 
Duty, do we owe to them ? 

Mentoria. 
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Mentorin. 
Supenority, of whatever quality it conſiſts, 
demands Reſpect, whether it ptoceeds from 
the poſſeſſion of virtue, knowledge, or power, 
in the ſuperlative, or greateſt degree. Your 
maſters, therefore, are entitled to receive every 
mark of attention you can poſſibly ſhew. You 
ſhould never conſider them as your equals, 
which will prevent any levity of condut in 
their prefence. You are all indiſpenſably bound 
to attend to their inſtructions, which you will 
retain and profit by, if you acquire the habit of 
treating them with deference and politeneſs. 


Lady Louiſa. 
I wiſh to know, how you would have us be- 
have to our ſervants, my dear Mentoria | "a 


Mentoria. 


With humanity and condeſcenſion: you 
ſhould always remember, notwithſtanding they 
are your inferiors, that they are your fellow 
creatures, and in your condutt towards them 
equally avoid haughtineſs and familiarity. 
Maintain your own dignity, nor ever loſe it, 
by permitting a ſervant to joke with you, or 
partake of your recreations: ſuch proceedings 
are not the effe& of humility, but of a depraved 

| taſte, 
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taſte, and meanneſs of ſpirit. There are ſome 
perſons ſo fond of ſuperiority, they chooſe to 
aſſociate with thoſe who are beneath, or depen- 
dent on them, for no other reaſon, than the 
opportunity it affords. them of gratifying their 
inclinations without control or reproach, 


Lady Mary. 


We may command our ſervants, I ſuppoſe, 
to do every thing we like? 


Mentoria. 


This right, my dear Lady Mary, extends no 
further than the bare diſcharge of their duty, 
and ought to be exerciſed with caution and 
diſcretion. We ſhould never lay an injunction 
on them, which appears not poſſible, or 
convenient for them to perform; and be ever 
ready to accept any reaſonable excuſe for the 
non performance. Let us in this, as in every 
other inſtance, incline to the fide of mercy; 


let us break the bonds of ſervitude, and eaſe 
our dependents of every oppreſſive yoke. 


Lord George. | 
How ſhould we condutt ourſelves to our 


friends, my dear Madam? 


Mentoria 
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|  Mentoria. 
We are ever inclined to perform acts of 
| kindneſs to thoſe we ſtyle our friends. This 
duty is ſo diffuſive, and the motives ſo numer. 
ous, which urge us to the diſcharge of it, there 
requires but little to be ſaid on this branch; 
more eſpecially, as in a former diſcourſe I enu- 
i merated the mutual obligations of friendſhip, 
I ſhall therefore proceed to point out the good 
will which we owe to the human ſpecies, without 
limitation or exception. The philanthrophy . 
J mean to recommend, is not only a Duty, 
but a Virtue. Thoſe who exerciſe it in the ſu- 
perlative degree, muſt poſſeſs benevolence, 
moderation, and ſteadineſs ; and be wholly ex- 
empt from arrogance, malice, or prejudices, 
either perſonal or national: they muſt be in- 
clined to redreſs the grievances of the diſtreſſed, 
comfort the afflicted, and clothe the naked; to 
which they ſhould be alone impelled by the 
dictates of the Chriſtian religion, and the force 
of their own feelings: neither ſhould they wiſh 
or expect any reward, but what ariſes from 
the conſciouſneſs of having performed their 
duty. | 
| Lady Mary). 

I imagine, my dear Mentoria, we are not 
required to be kind to the Jews, 

Mentorie. 
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Their religious ſentiments would not excuſe 
your failing to perform any duty you owed 
them, as fellow creatures. Their errors, though 
fatal in their tendency, demand our pity, as they 
are a defect of judgment. Our bleſſed Saviour 
_ prayed, that they might be forgiven, as they 
knew not what they did. Let us join in the ſame 
requeſt, and never perſecute them. The para- 
ble of the good Samaritan affords us an excel- 
lent lefſon of humanity, and alſo proves we 
{ſhould do good indiſcriminately, and pay no 
regard to the ſex, or outward condition of the 
object, whole diſtreſſes excite our compaſhon. 


Lord George. 
Why does this hiſtory particularly afford us 
this leſſon ? | 
Mentoria. 


Becauſe the Jews and Samaritans were at 
ſuch enmity, it was thought a capital offence to 
have the leaſt intercourſe : thus the woman of 
Samaria was ſurpriſed our Saviour ſhould aſk 
water of her, as he was a Jew. 


Lady Mary. 
Then it was particularly good of the Sama 


ritan, to tans ſuch care of the poor man in 
diſtreſs. 
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diſtreſs. You cannot imagine, my dear Men- 
toria, how much 1 admire his conduct! 


| Mentoria. 

He acted as every perſon ought to do, in the 
ſame ſituation : which is, to perform the ſervice 
required, without any conſideration of the ad- 
Vantages which would ariſe from, or the in- 
conveniencies that might attend it. Let us 
follow his example, and bind up the wounds 
of the afſlicted, pouring in the balm of comfort 
and conſolation. Let us ever practiſe the ex- 
bortation of our Saviour. delivered in theſe 
words, Go, and do thou hkewiſfe.” Which 
implies, we ſhould ſeek an opportunity to teſtify 
our approbation of the Samaritan's conduct, by 
the convineing proof of imitation. Let your 
light ſo ſhine before men, that they may ſee 
your good works, and glorify Fo Father, who 
is in heaven.” | 

Lady Louiſa. 

Are there any other Duties, my good Men- 

toria ? 
| Mentoria. 

It is neceſſary, for the good of the commu- 
nity, that there ſhould be a fubordination in the 
different claſſes of mankind. 1. ſhall conſider 
them under the heads of Superiority, Equality, 

and 
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and Inferiority ; which, I hope, will enable 
you to form a juſt conception of the ſeveral 
ſlates. Superiority requires the. perſons who 
poſleſs it, to att with dignity and caution; to 
exerciſe their authority with moderation and 
Juſtice ; and to diſpenſe their favours to thoſe 
who appear molt deſerving of them. 


Lady Louiſa. 
What is our Duty to our equals? 


Mentoria. 


Like moſt other Duties, it is reciprocal, and 
conſiſts of a mutual exchange of kind offices, 
and general good-will, As this ſtate equally ex- 
cludes profound reſpect and implicit obedience, 
it is neceſſary to point out the medium which 
ſhould be preſerved between theſe extremes, in 
order to make the cement of friendſhip binding. 
Undue familiarity proverbially produces coy. 
tempt: we have alſo ſcriptural authority, that 
where ſervile fear is, there can be no love, aslove 
caſteth out fear. From which it may be infer. 
red, our deportment towards our Equals ought 
to be tinctured with the reſpect due to our Supe. 
riors, and the condeſcenſion and freedom au- 
thoriſed to our Inferiors; which is productive of 
the pleaſing compound, uſually called Poj/ene/s. 

M Withou 


by 
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Without the due obſervance cf this amiable 
quality, the friendly intercourſe of ſociety de- 
generates into Barbariſm and Incivility ! 


Lady Mary. 


The ſtate of Inferiority is the next branch 
you are to explain, I know, perſons-in that 
claſs are required to be obedient. 


1 
Mentoria. 


This obedience is limited; as they ſhould 
ever avoid flattering the weakneſs and imper- 
fections of their Superiors, and in all their 
actions make a diſtinction between ſervility and 
reſpect. From the dependence of their ſtate, 
it is neceſſary they ſhauld conform to the will 
of their rulers, in every inſtance which is not 
repugnant to reaſon or conſcience. 


Lady Mary. 


But how will theſe rules regulate our con- 
duct, my good Mentoria? 


8 Mentoria. 


You - muſt be actuated by the precept en- 
joined by our Saviour, To do to others, as 
you would they ſhould: do unto you.” You 
muſt therefore purſue the ſame conduct to your 

Inferiors, 
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Inferiors, as you would that your Superiors 
ſhould to you; and pay the ſame deference to 
thoſe above, as you expect to receive from 
thoſe beneath you. To perſons who are on 
a level with yourſelf, you ſhould perform ſuch 
ſervices, as ſeem moſt acceptable and neceſſary 
to the ſphere of life in which you move. Be 
courteous to all, haughty and imperious to 
none. Be not high-minded, but condeſcend 
to thoſe of low eſtate; and you will be reſpected 
by the great, and reverenced by the humble. 


Excel, and emulate thy parents praiſe, 
Let thy intrinſic worth the fabric raiſe; 
In every uſeful art thy time employ, 
Zealous to gain eſteem, true heart-felt joy! 
Attain each grace that can adorn thy mind, 
Blended with ſentiment, and taſte refin'd. 
Envy can find no harbour in a breaſt, 
Th' abode, I truſt, of peace, mor welcome 
gueſt, 

Beatitude divine, and ſource of reſt. 
Neglect no duty, act with graceful eaſe, 
Ever deſire with modeſty to pleaſe: 
Let Virtue be thy guide, for ſhe'll diſpenſe 
Love, happineſs, and meek.ey'd innocence. 
Oh! may ſhe, kind to thee, her grace impart, 
Never forſake, deep rooted in thy heart ! 

M 2 DIA- 
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On Complacency and Cheerfulneſs, 


Mentoria. 
THE advantages which ariſe from Com- 
placency, or ſerenity of mind, are fo 
obvious, that few endeavours ſhould ſeem need- 
ful to recommend it: yet the frequent devia- 
tions we trace in various perſons from the 
practice of this amiable quality, induces me, 
my dear pupils, to point out the ſelf-ſatisfaQion 
it produces, as an excitement to the. diſcharge 
of a duty, which increaſes our own happineſs, 
and is the means of diffuſing it to thoſe with 
whom we are connetted. 


M 3g Lady 
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: Lady Louiſa. 


By Complacency, my dear Mentoria, I ſup- 
poſe you mean Good - nature, which I admire 
very much; and ſhould diſlike any of my com- 
panions, who did not poſſeſs a large portion 
O It. i 


Mentoria. 

Sood · nature is a term fo often perverted, 
that it is neeeſſary to enter into the diſcuſſion 
of it's real and aſcribed qualities: as, according 
to the common acceptation of the word, it 
implies nothing more than a compliant turn of 
mind, which can laugh, and bear to be laughed 
at; which is too inoffenſive to offer an inſult, 
and too puſillanimous to reſent one. 


Lady Mary. 
I fincerely pity the perſons whoſe characters 
anſwer to yourdeſcription: are ſuch frequent? 


8  Mentoria. 
When you mix more with the world, you 
wilt find every ſtate in life abounds with them. 
Sir Charles Dupe is a ſtriking proof of my 
aſſertion: he is of a good family, and has a 
. tolerable underſtanding: yet, by a ſuppleneſs 
of diſpoſition, makes an inſignificant figure. 
He is free from deceit himſelf, and therefore 


does 
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des not ſuſpect it in others; and is thus kept 
in perpetual good humour, as he miſtakes the 
aim of his aſſociates, which is, in effect, to 
make him ridiculous: neither has he penetra- 
tion enough to diſcover, that, when they laugh 
at his jeſt, + PE more from contempt than 
applauſe. This is the kind of Good-nature, 
which lays thoſe who poſſeſs it, under the diſ- 
agreeable neceſſity of being a foil to the bright 
qualities of the deſigning. 


Lady Mary. 
This is not, I ſuppoſe, the diſpoſition of mind 
you mean to recommend. 


Mentoria. 
Undoubtedly not, my dear; as it would not 
conduce to your making a reſpectable figure 
in life. The quality I wiſh you to poſſeſs and 
exerciſe, confiſts in a ſteady perſeverance in 
Juſt opinions, tempered with a becoming degree 
of ſubmiſhon; which, duly blended, produce 
an uniformity of conduct worthy of the higheſt 
commendation. I ſcarcely know any perſon 
more eminently diſtinguiſhed for this deſirable 
attainment, than the amiable Hortenſia: as 
Milton expreſſes, What ſhe wills to do or 
ſay, ſeems wiſeſt, virtuo»ſeſt; diſcreeteſt, beſt!ꝰ 
M4 | She 
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' She is wiſe, without the affectation of know- 
ledge: prudent, without the parade of caution : 
ſincere,” yet free from diſguſting bluntneſs; 
pious, but not enthuſiaſtic: and in her whole 
deportment is ſo amiable and conſiſtent, ſhe 


may be conſidered as entitled to applauſe, and 


worthy of imitation. 
Lady Mary. 


I ſuppoſe Hortenſia never contradi&s any 
body in company, but conforms to the inclina- 
tions of her friends, 


Mentoria. 


Flat contradiction is ſuch a flagrant offence 
againſt good manners, there is ſcarcely a poſſi- 
bility of a perſon in her line of lite trangreſ- 
fing in ſo material a point: yet it may be 
needful on ſome occaſions, for her to diſſent 
from the on1tments of her companions. When- 
ever that is the caſe, I am convinced ſhe aſſigns 
very important reaſons for ſo doing; as ſhe is 
ever inclined to ſubmit to the will of others, 
when it is conſiſtent with reaſon and on- 
ſcience. | 


| Lady Louiſa. 
I have often wondered ſhe is ſo ſubmiſſive 
to Lady Bab Tempeſt; as her Ladyſhip is dif- 
| pleaſed, 
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pleaſed, without the leaſt apparent cauſe, I 
have frequently obſerved her change from the 
moſt perfect good-humour, to the moſt ſullen 
diſcontent ! 


Mentoria. 


Lady Bab may be deemed as great an object 
of pity, as Hortenſia is of admiration. The 
government of the human mind bears ſome 
analogy to the government of ſtates. The rule 
of paſſion is the rule of a deſpot or of a mob, 
caprice or confuſion. The rule of reaſon is 
the rule of a limited monarchy, or well-regu- 
ated republic, whoſe wiſely-enatted laws con- 
ſult the benefit of the people governed. 


Lady Loui ſa. 
I hope I ſhal} be diſtinguiſhed by the conduct 
you paint in ſo amiable a light. I feel myſelf 
very uncomfortable whenever J enter into 
any diſputes, and am very uneaſy until I am 
reconciled to the offending parties; or if I am 
in fault, ſeek the moſt ſpeedy and effettual 


means of acknowledging myſelf the aggreſlor. 


Mentor:a. 


Perſiſting in any known error, is a certain 
mark of a weak head, or bad heart, The 
wiſeſt of us are but ſhort-ſighted creatures; 

M 5 and, 
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and, conſequently, are frequently involved in 
miſtakes reſpecting our real advantage, and the 
means of happineſs. | 


Lady Mary. 
I think, perſons who are perfectly compla- 
cent, ſhould never be diſpleaſed. 


Mentoria. 

If that were the conſequence, it would be 
neceſſary they ſhould alſo be inſenſible. As 
the actions of the greateſt part of mankind are 
ſo inconſiſtent with the rules preſcribed by 
ſtritt morality, it becomes neceſſary and ex- 
pedient to expreſs a diſapprobation of their 
effects, in warm, but not tumultuous, marks 
of zeal for the cauſe of Virtue. 


Lady Lowt/a. 
But how, my dear Mentoria, ſhall I diſcover 
the intentions of the bad, and be enabled to 
expreſs my abhorrence of theirproceedings ? 


Mentoria. 


Conſcience is implanted in us, as an unerring 
rule for our general conduct in life: its re- 
monſtrances are loud, though too often ſi- 
lenced by popular opinions, which, authoriſed 

x > by 
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by the force of cuſtom, ruſh with irreſiſtible 
rapidity on the minds of the weak and unde- 
ſigning. My, preſent deſign is to warn you 
againſt their ſuggeſtions, by pointing out the 
due medium, which I wiſh you to preſerve» 
between the two extremes of indifference.and 
Irritable ſenſibility : as the one would render 
you contemptible, the other an object of dread 
and deteſtation. The intermediate diſpoſition 
of mind may properly be ſtyled Complacency; 
as it is not ſharpened with the rigour of aſpe - 
rity, or deadened with the langour of inſipidity. 
The, happy effects of ſerenity may be copiouſly 
traced in the diffuſive works of nature, by be- 
holding the ſudden and violent tranſmutations, 
agitations produce in her animated and won- 
derful works. The ocean, when calm, excites 
our admiration ; but when it is tempeſtuous, 
inſpires us with an equal degree of horror and 
dread. The vaſt expanſe, which ſeemed de- 
ſigned for no other purpoſe than to proclaim 
the power of God, becomes a leſſon to, and a 
reſemblance of, capricious man. The undu- 
lation of the waves expreſs the crowd of opi- 
nions, which diſturb his intellectual faculties 
in regular ſucceſſion; and their impetuous 
efforts afford a fad image of his unruly 


paſſions ; therefore, may properly be ſtyled not 
M 6 only 
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only a type of man, but of his warfare upon 
earth. | | * 
We may carry the purſuit ſtill further, 
by examining the operations of paſſion in 
the feathered and brute creation; which will 
convince us of the fatal effetts it produces, 
and. naturally lead us to ſhun the enſnaring 
evil, when we reflect, that its dominion de- 
prives us of reaſon, which is peculiar to human 
nature, and may be deemed its greateft orna- 
ment, as it conſtitutes our affinity and reſem- 
blance to the Supreme Being, When we 
| behold a docile animal, from ſome accidental 
* cauſe, enraged, unruly, foaming, and agitated 
beyond the power of expreſſion, ought we not 
to examine the ſtate of our own minds, by 
- candidly enquiring if we are ever led into the 
ſame tranſports of violent and diſordered paſ- 
ſions ; the turbulence of which too often preys 
on the vitals of the perſons who indulge them» 
and embitters the lives of their aſſociates. 
Theſe conſiderations render the ſearch too 
important to be neglected, and, 1 hope, will 
prove ſufficient to warn you of the conſequent 
dangers attendant on ſuch evil practices. The 
greateſt characters have guarded againſt this 
quality of the mind. We read that Plato, 
Leling himſelf violently agitated with one of 
his 
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his domeſtics, and perceiving his friend Zeno- 
crates enter, exclaimed, * If thou art really 
my well-wiſher, I entreat you to corrett my 
ſervant; for, at preſent, my rage ſurmounts 
my reaſon:“ which clearly proves, he was 
conſcious of being diſqualified for the taſk, 
whilſt under the dominion of prejudice -and 
paſſion. 


Lady Louiſa. 
I think it was very wiſe of Plato to act fo 


cautiouſly, and I moſt ſincerely wiſh Lady 


Bab Tempeſt, and Lady Mary Whimley, 
would tollow lus example. 


Mentoria. 


I would adviſe them, and all perſons who 
are apt to be ruffled in their tempers, ſe- 
riouſly to conſider, whether the points they 
wiſh to gain, are worth contention; as 
I am convinced, if they duly weighed 
the objects of their purſuit, they would in 
general prove ſcarcely deſerving of anxiety or 
diſpute. This habit, though perhaps diffi- 
cult to attain, will amply reward the poſſeſ- 
ſors for the obſtacles they experienced in the 
conqueſt, 


Lady 
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Lady Mary. 


Are complacent people, merry, my dear 
| Mentoria ? 


Mentoria. 


They ever preſerve that even temper of 
mind, which enables them to ſuit their conduct 
to the occaſion of the preſent ſeaſon. They 
rejoice with the joyful, and condole with the 
afflicted; improve the ignorant, and gain wiſ- 
dom from the intelligent. Mirth, as it is uſually 
underſtood, is a fever of the mind, the ſigns 
of which are coarſe jeſts and loud burſts of 
. laugltter; and in many perſons is nothing more 
than a privilege to ſay and do rude things, 
which, under any other guiſe, would be ſeri- 
ouſly reſented. From what I have obſerved, 
you will perceive mirth does not conſiſt in 
thoſe tranquil enjoyments which are compa. 
tible with Complacency : therefore, in their 

gayeſt moments, complacent perſons are only 
cheerful: as Cheerfulneſs, properly ſpeaking,. 
is mirth refined, f 


Lady Louiſa. 
Would it be more becoming of them to be 
grave, and to behave with reſerve? 


Mientoria. 
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Mentoria. 

The affectation of gravity is an impeachment 
of ſenſe, rather than a proof of it: therefore, 
would render the perſon who aſſumed that qua- 
lity an object of ridicule. The functions of 
the mind are fo diffuſive, they are capable of 
manifeſting every ſenſation incident to human 
nature: ſach as pain, pleaſure, approbation, or 
diſguſt. The modes of this expreſſion vary ac- 
cording to the different diſpoſitions ; and as 
the complacent are. actuated by right impreſ- 
ſions, they ſeldom fail to render their converſe 
agreeable, being uſually tinftured with thoſe 
qualities, which, with propriety, we may call 
the balm of life. | 


Lady Mary. 
Are they not in a more than common degree 
humane to their inferiors ? 


Mentorta. 


They would do violence to their own natures 
if they ated contrary to lenity and unre- 
ſtrained Philanthropy ; which ſuggeſts, by the 
moſt impulſive force, the neceſſity of fellow- 
feeling, and ſtrongly enjoins the duty of the 
active diſcharge of the part aſſigned us in the 
vaſt chain of Being; where the-greateſt ſtand 


in 
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in need of the leaſt, as well as the leaſt of the 
greateſt; there being, in eſſect, little difference 
between thoſe who rule, and thoſe who are 
ſubje to rulers : the whole depending equally 
on that God, who created and governs the 
Univerſe. | 


Lady Louiſa. | 
I will be particularly cautious to be kind to 


my attendants; as in other perſons I ſee the 
ill effects of a contrary conduct. 


Mentoria. 


I have ever, my dear, conſidered it to be 
politic, as well as juſt, to behave with the 
greateſt condeſcenſion ; and to relax rather 
than overſtrain the reins of power: as love 
operates ſtronger than fear, in producing 
uniform obedience; The authority which the 
higheſt ſtation authoriſes over any part of 
the human ſpecies, ſhould rather check than 
Increaſe our pride : as a perſon in the moſt 
elevated condition may, by the viciſſitude of 
fortune, be reduced to the level of the loweſt 
we can poſſibly imagine. Happy are ſuch 
perſons, when the retroſpect of their paſt con- 
duct yields them conſolation under the con- 
flicts they have ſuſtained, by enabling them 
tO 
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to form a reaſonable expectation, and hope, 
that God will diſpenſe the ſame degree of 
mercy, which they invariably have ſhewn, 
There is ſcarcely any merit in being compla- 
cent to thoſe who are evidently our ſu- 
periors; as intereſt, or the hope of obtaining 
ſome adventitious benefits, ſufficient to in- 
fluence the greater part of mankind : but thoſe 
who are guided by principles of Philanthropy 
and genuine Virtue, are impelled by ſympathy 
and general good-will : ſenſations, which I 
hope, and truſt, are predominant in your dif- 
poſitions, as they are the baſis of moral per- 
tettion | 
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He ever free, be ever kind, 
Preſerve an equal, tranquil mind, 
Se rene, not vainly gay; 
Let ev'ry wiſh be rul'd by ſenſe, 
And ev'ry act delight diſpenſe, 
In each revolving day. 


Confide in ſome approved friend, 
In friendſhip all enjoyments blend, 

But yet with caution fix : 
Reſerve is Prudence, till we find 
A feeling and congenial mind, 


With which 'tis ſafe to mix. 
Be 


* 
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Be zealous to extinguiſh pride, 
Let reaſon be thy conſtant guide, 
And modeſt worth thy care: 

May rettitude thy life adorn, 
Nor be thou torn by vice's thorn, 
Nor caught in folly's ſnare. 


Behold the trifler's wanton ſmile, 
'Conceals a heart intent on guile, 
Wich baſe deception fraught; 
Avoid the dangers which await 
This tranſient and uncertain ſtate, 
Where oft the weak are caught. 


Be firm, not obſtinately juſt, 

Declare on What, and whom you truſt, 
Reſting on hope ſublime; 

Let virtue ſtimulate thy mind, 

To ſeek for treaſures thou canſt find, 
Beyond the bounds of Time. 


As hours with rapid wings depart, 
Haſten'd by life's luxurious art, 
Ol diligence there's need; 
Let no vain fears the ſearch elude, 
Nor uſeleſs anxious cares intrude, 
To ſtop or check thy ſpeed ! 


DI A- 
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On Adverſity and Proſperity. 


Mentoria. 


S the life of Man, my dear Lady Mary, 


& conſiſts of a train of events, which tend 
either to inereaſe or deſtroy his happineſs; for 
the preſent, 1 ſhall engage your attention with 
an inquiry into the cauſe and conſequence 
of their operations. Adverfity and Proſpe- 


rity are conlidered as the two extremes of 


good and evil, incident to human nature: and 
the enjoyments or ſufferings, which are dif- 
penſed in our preſent probationary ſtate, are 
nothing more than a commixture of theſe ſepa- 
rate ingredients, which are pleaſing or afflictive, 
according to the proportion with which they 
are blended. 


Lady 


ö 
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Lady Mary. 


It is very happy for thoſe who receive a 
great portion of pleaſure, as pain-renders per- 
ſons very miſerable; do you not, my dear Men- 
toria, rejoice that I have ſo little? 


Mentoria. 


* and ſorrow conſtantly attend on our 
_ purſuits, but are uncertain in the periods of their 
viſitations. The Royal Pſalmiſt has declared 
that it was good for him that he was afflifted : 
and Solomon has alſo borne his teſtimony that 
it was better to go to- the houſe of mourning 
than of feaſting : as ſcenes of jollity and diſſi- 
- pation tend to extinguiſh the ſoft emotions of 
compaſſion, as much as ſpeftacles-of affliction 
- conduce to the expanſion of the human heart. 


Lady Louiſa. 
Whenever I: behold. an object in diſtreſs, 


I become a partaker in his ſufferings ; and ex- 
perience unſpeakable ſatisfaction, if I can re- 
move or mitigate the unhappy cauſe. 


Mentoria. 


The modes of Affliction are ſo various, and 


proceed often from latent cauſes, it is difficult 


to trace them to their ſource; or are ſo com- 
plicated, 
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plicated, it is frequently not in our power 
to adminiſter comfort. As Affliction, which 
is a mental medicine, differs like corporeal re- 
medies in the courſe of operation, it increaſes 
the ſuſceptibility of a good mind, and renders 
a bad one more obdurate; it alſo excites in the 
well-diſpoſed, commiſeration for the ſufferings 
of others; but in the evil mind, creates envy 
malice, and a train of unchriſtian qualities. 


Lady Louiſa. 


From the picture you have drawn of Adver- 
lüty, I am of opinion few wiſh to be ruled by 
us rigid laws. 


: Mentoria. 


Sorrow may be ſtyled the ſchool of Virtue, as 
it counteracts the pernicious effects of Proſ- 
perity, by awakening the human underſtanding 
from the ſtupor of lethargic indifference, and 
by ſuggeſting how tranſitory our preſent enjoy- 
ments .are, and ſcarcely worthy of purſuit, or 
regret, 


Lady Mary. 


There are ſome perſons who are perpetually 
bewailing their hard fate, and peculiar ill luck; 
| you 
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you cannot imagine how much I wiſh to com- 
fort them, by endeavouring to perſuade them 
many are equally unfortunate. 


| Mentoria. 

The kind of grief which is produced by 
an habit of complaining, is incorrigible, and 
generally takes its riſe from ſome ſlight or un- 
juſtifiable cauſe : ſuch as inferiority of fortune 
to thoſe with whom we are connefted ; depri. 
vation of ſome benefit, uneſſential to our hap- - 
pineſs; or envious deſires, too inſatiable or per- 
nicious to be gratified. Adverſity conſiſts of 
thoſe manifold, but wife: inſtruments of cor- 
rection, diſpenſed as the means of our amend- 
ment ; every other ſpecies is ſpurious, and may 
effettively be conſidered as the offspring of a 
fertile, but deluded imagination, 


3 Lady Louiſa. 


Now, my dear Madam, deſcribe the different 
qualities and effects of Profperity ; 1 egpett 
infinite ſatisfation from the diſcuſſion of ſuch 
a pleaſing ſubjeR. 


Mentoria. | 
When I have ſtripped Proſperity of her 
glaring, fallacious garb, ſhe will ſeem to be 
| degraded 
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degraded from her apparent conſequence, and 
imagined excellence. She is uſually conſi- 
dered as a ſource and means of pleaſure, a 
purſuit which the greateſt part of mankind pro- 
Jecute with avidity, though ſcarcely any attain 
the end they have in view: as the adventur- 
ers may be compared to the fable of the Cha- 
riot-Wheels, which are for ever purſuing the 
ſame courſe, yet always perſerve the. ſame 
diſtance. Proſperity, like the ocean, is ſur- 
rounded with rocks and quickſands, which, as 
a faithful pilot, it is my duty to guard you 
againſt, as the means of your invariably ſleer- 
ing in that courſe which will condutt you to the 
haven of reſt; where only true joy is to be 
ſound. 


Lady Mary. 


What are the quickſands of Proſperity, my 
dear Mentoria, tell me where they are ſituated, 
that I may uſe my utmoſt endeayours to ay oid 


them ? 


Mentoria. oy 


Diſſipation produces an abyſs in the current 
of life, which ſwallows up every valuable 
emotion of the ſoul: therefore may not un. 
aptly be — to a quickſand, as the per- 
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ſons involved in the calamities incident to 
each, are not ſenſible of the danger till it is 
too late to apply a remedy ; for, notwithſtand- 
ing the conſequences: attendant on both, are 
fatal in their tendency, the ſurfaces are too fal- 
lacious to give any cauſe of ſuſpicion. 


Lady Mary. 
But what are the rocks which produce ſuch 


fatal conſequences ? I hope I ſhall always be far 
diftant from them. 


Mentoria. 


Obſtinacy, and an high opinion of our own 
ſagacity, . eagerneſs for temporal advantages, 
and the neglett of attaining eternal treaſures, 
are the rocks on which the greateſt part of 
mankind ſplit. The conflict theſe contending 
or combined paſſions produce, cauſes ſuch a vor- 
tex in the ſtream of life, that many are entirely 
ſbipwrecked; and the more fortunate adventur- 

ers are in general much ſhattered. . 


Lady Louiſa. 


But what, my dear Mentoria, are the advan- 
tages of Proſperity ? I ſuppoſe they are very 
great, from the attention they uſually receive. 


Mentoria. 
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| Mentoria. 
I propoſe to ſtate the account fairly, and re- 
gularly arrange the diſadvantages and benefit 


_ attendant on a tide of Proſperity. I ſhall begin 


with delineating the evil conſequences; which 


are evidently theſe, the expoſing us to conſtant. 


temptation ; giving us power to gratify baſe 
purſuits; laying us open to adulation of the 
- deſigning ; and rendering us obnoxious to envy, 
lattery, and a long catalogue of human ills. 


Lady Louiſa. 
The bad effects of Proſperity appear ſo very 
numerous, I am alarmed for thoſe perſous who 
are beſet with them. 


Mentoria. 

I ſhall now proceed to point out the advan- 
{ages of Proſperity ; the nioſt eſſential of which 
conſiſt in the power they afford us, of mitigat- 
ing the ſufferings of the dppreſſed, by diſpen- 
ſing a portion of our own poſleſſions to thoſe 
who ſtand" in need of them; to cheer the de- 


jected, and to yield protection to the deſtitute ; 


to comfort the fatherleſs and widow ; to feed 

the hungry and clothe the naked: theſe are 

the bleſſings Profperity produces. The faith- 

ful diſcharge of thoſe important duties makes 
$5 


us 
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us to appear as the diſciples of our bleſſed 

Lord and Saviour, who went about doing 

good. : | 
Lady Mary. 

I think no perſons who were bleſſed with 

the means to perform thoſe kind offices, would - 

neglett the opportunity; as it muſt greatly 


-conduce to their own happineſs. 


Mentoria. 


Vet in the courſe of things it frequently hap- 


pens, the human heart is ſo perverted by a ſu- 


per-abundance of the good things of this world, 


as to be entirely abſorbed in ſelf. gratification; 


conſequently, inattentive to the demands of 


others: which is the leſs to be wondered at, 


when we reflect that in general we are too apt 
to form a wrong eſtimate of the bleſſings we 
enjoy, till. the deprivation of them convinces 
us of their intrinſic value. When we have 
laboured under any grievous diſtemper, it en- 
hances the gift of health; when we have ex- 
perienced any temporary ſcarcity, we are more 


. ſenſible of the happy effects of plenty; and 


when we have ſuffered any anxiety, are we not 
rendered more ſuſceptible of the inexpreſſible 


pleaſure, that tranquility and peace of mind 
enſure ? | 


| Lady 
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Lady Louiſa. | 

[have experienced the truth of what you aſ- 
ſert very forcibly : particularly in the inſtances 
of my parents approbation ; the ſlighteſt marks 
of which gave me the moſt heart-felt joy, hav- 
ing beſore ſuffered the pain of their diſplea- 
ſure, As I have frequently met with things 
to chagrin me, I wiſh to know if every perſon 
on earth has a portion of ſorrow. | 


Mentoria. 


Without doubt: and the cauſes may b 
clearly ſpecified from the cradle: to the grave, 
as in every ſtage of exiſtence there is ſome 
ſource of diſquietude, which 1s produced by 
wiſhing to obtain ſomething beyond our abili- 
ties to compaſs. Theſe deſires engage our at- 
tention with equal ardour, though the objects 
of our purſuits differ as eſſentially as a rattle or 
a kingdom: therefore we may venture to affirm, 
all have an allotment of pains, and that thoſe 
to whom the leaſt have apparently fallen, often 
encreaſe the number, by imaginary afflictions; 
which frequently prove more difficultto aſſuage, 
than real and weighty cauſes of grief. 

Lady. Lour/a. 

Iwill be candid enough to confeſs, my dear 

Mentoria, that when I have been poſſeſſed of 
N 2 every 
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every thing to make me happy, I have been 
deprived of the power of enjoying it, by covet- 
ing ſome trifling advantage anotder perſon was 


endued with, and which perhaps if I had ob- 


tained, would not have afforded me any feli- 


Mentoria, 
Certainly not, my dear, as thoſe deſires pro- 


ceed from a lurking principle of envy, which 


preys on the mind like a canker. The per- 
ſons who have this malady, miſtake the ſymp. ' 


toms, therefore do not ſtrike at the cauſe of the 


diſeaſe, which encreaſes by frequent gratifica« 


tion. I have often wiſhed there were ſurgeons, 
_ endowed with power of ſearching the diſtem- 
pered mind to the moſt vital part; as I doubt 


not but the receſſes of the human heart would 


be found in ſome of a very putrid texture; in 


others very much lacerated ; and in the greater 
part callous : to each of which due remedies 


ſhould be applied. 


Lady Mary. 
Of what would they conſiſt ? 
Mentoria. | 
Thoſe who are in a putrid ſtate require deter- 


ſive or cleanſing medicines, to render them of 


2 more 
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a more wholeſome and happy temperament 3 - | 


thoſe who are lacerated or wounded, I wiſh the 
operator to heal with conſolatory unttions ; 
and on the callous I recommend him to beſtow 
an enormous bliſter, to render them ſuſceptible - 
of feeling. 


Lady Louiſa. | 
I am ſurpriſed, my good Mentoria, you 
would wiſh to inſlict ſuch painful operations! 


Mentoria. 
I am only deſirous this plan ſhould be adopt- 


ed in deſperate caſes, and am clearly of opinion, 
the beneficial. effects would exempt the pro- 
jector and operator from the charge of wanton 
cruelty. We every day hear of perſons under- 
going the amputation of a limb, to ſave their 
life; and muſt it not be allowed of infinitely 
more importance to be freed from the excreſ— 
cences which deform the underſtanding ? 


"Lady Mary. 


Are there any doctors or ſurgeons, who have 
the power to perform fuch mighty operations ? 


Mfentoria. 


I may properly be ſtiled your Phyſician, as 
[ tcel the pulſe of your mind, accurately ob- 
; Ng. ſerve - 
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ſerve the degrees of its motion, and when it 
appears too high, miniſter the febrifyge of ad- 
monition, to reſtore it to its due moderation; 
and alſo, when it is too languid, beſtow the 
reviving cordial of applauſe to inſpire it with 
animation. Thus you ſee I exerciſe the medi- 
cal function, though 1 never exert my {kill in 
any but mental caſes. 


| Lady Louiſa. 
Pray, my dear Madam, inform me, if you 
wiſh to be exempt from Adverſity ? 


Mentoria. 


Such a wiſh, my dear, would be not only 
weak, but in a great meaſure ſinful, as our pe- 
titions to the Supreme Being ſhould extend no 
further than to implore the diſpenſatign of 
thoſe gifts, which his infinite wiſdom judges 
beſt and moſt fitting for us. 


Lady Mary. 


Il affure you I feel very uncomfortable, when 
I am thwarted in my inclinations ; and am ex- 
ceedingly impatient under diſappointments. 


* 


Mentoria. 
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Mentoria. 


Which proceeds from your not being ſuffi- 
ciently accuſtomed to them; as a ſucceſſion of 
diſappointments tempers the mind with refigna- 
tion and fortitude, and produces patience under 
the ſufferings we cannot avoid or vanquiſh. 


Lady Louiſa. 
Yet are not thoſe who meet with the feweſt 


checks properly eſteemed the happieſt part ot 
the human ſpecies ? 


Mentoria. 


1 never ranked them in that claſs, as they are 
uſually inclined to be diſcompoſed on trifling 
occaſions, and do not pay ſufficient attention to 
the miſeries of their fellow-creatures. They 
are alſo too apt to be imperious and overbearing, 
and frequently regard the peculiar inſtances of 
their good fortune, as the effects of their own 
ſagacity, rather than of their Creator's imme- 
diate grace and mercy: which is the heighth of 
ingratitude and folly, as every rational creature, 
whoſe endowments are not ſtrangely perverted, 
muſt acknowledge every good and perfect gift 
proceeds from above, 


Lady 
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Lady Mary 

Are there. any more qualities for ' you to 
deſcribe, reſpeQing A or Proſperity, | 
my dear Mentoria? 

| Mentoria. 

None of any importance: it therefore only 
remains for me to deduce a few practical obler- 
vations from the branches already conſidered, 
that you may be enabled to make a due appls 
cation of the reſpective and reciprocal duties 
you are indiſpenſably required to diſcharge. 
There is more reaſon to fear the propriety of 
our conduct not being conliſtent in Proſperity 
than in Adverſity; as in the former ſtate, a va- 
Tiety of circumſtances concur to render it ſub: 
ject to deſpotic or arbitrary proceedings, which 
are repugnant to che principles of Chriſſianity 
and reaſon. There is a peculiar degree of de. 
licacy required in our deportinent, when we 
have gained the aſcendency over our adverſary, 
as it would be. an evident | ſign of a daſtardly 
ſpirit, to triumph, or take any ungenerous ad- 
vantage in conſequence of oux ſuperiority. This 
_ condutt is literally breaking the bruiſed reed; 
therefore is a-beinous ſpecies of cruelty, which 
a a noble mind muſt abhor to meditate or prac- 


tiſe. In favour of my argument, I ſhall cite 
the. 
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the glorious example of Alexander the Great, 
whoſe deportment to the family of Darius does 
him more real honour, than all his mighty - 
conqueſts. Hiſtory informs us, he treated the 
royal captives with the greateſt condeſcenſion, 
and beſtowed on them every mark of attention 
they had been accuſtomed to receive in their 
elevated and proſperous ſtate, His noble ſoul 
diſdained to triumph in their misfortunes, and - 
ſo far was he from boaſting of his authority and 
abſolute power, that he endeavoured, by unre- 
mitted aſhduity, to make them leſs mindful of 
their unhappy ſituation, 


Lady Loui/a. 
I admire the generous behaviour of Alexan- 
der, and hope in a comparative degree to imi- 
tate him, 


Mentoria, 


The principal advantage of Hiſtory is the 
emulation it produces in the human heart. 
When ve read of the juſtice of an Ariſtides, or 
the firmneſs of a Cato, we are animated with ad- 
miration; and when we conſider, that theſe he- 
roes were not enlightened by the Goſpel, ought 
we not to bluſh at our own defetts in exem. 
plary virtues? In the female line, we have 

8 cqual 
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equal reaſon to lament the degeneracy of the- 
preſent age. Where is there an Octavia, or a 
"Portia, to grace the annals of modern hiſtory * 
It has often occurred to me, that with the gene- 
rality of perſons, events that have happened 
more than a century ago, are merely conſi- 
dered as exaggerated or fiftitious accounts; 
therefore are only peruſed as a means of enter- 
tainment, rather than improvement. This is 
polluting the very ſprings of knowledge: for 
though it muſt be allowed, that in former ages. 
modes and cuſtoms differed widely from. our 
preſent ideas, the diſtinctions of right and 
wrong will never. vary, but in every period be 
| Preſerved or violated according to the good 
or bad propenſions of mankind, I ſincerely 
wiſh you may read nothing but what you may 
retain for improvement : and to attain this end, 
be cautious what books you peruſe. There are 
many perſons whoſe reading is ſo difluſive, 
their underſtandings may be compared to a 
warehouſe which contains nought but lumber 
and uncouth materials; but yours, I hope, 
will be eſteemed a muſeum of invaluable pro- 
ductions, conſiſting. of natural endownients, 
embelliſhed by judicious eultivation. 


Lady 


*. 
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Lady Loui ſa. | 
"What kind of e you recommend 
in r ? 


113 


That which will neceſſarily be produced by 
confidence in the infinite attributes of God, 
and the wiſdom and juſtice of Divine Provi- 
dence. An entire ſubmiſſion to his will, ren. 
ders the afflicted reſigned: to the lot aſſigned 
them. It is incompatible with vital Chriſtianity | 
to murmur at the diſpenſations of God, or to 
ſuppoſe that temporal bleſſings are the moſt de- 
ſirable attainments. It is my conſtant prayer, 
my dear pupils, that you may acquit yourſelves 
in every period of your exiſtence, with be. 
coming dignity and condeſcenſion; that in 
Proſperity you may not be elated, nor in Ad- 
verſity depreſſed, beyond the due bounds of 
reſignation and gratitude. 

To cloſe all, let me earneſtly entreat you to 
hold faſt the profeſſion of your faith without 
wavering, by looking forward with confidence 
to the Captain of your ſalvation, who died for 
your fins, and roſe again for your juſtification. 
Let the example of his fortitude ſtrengthen you 
in the hour of affliction; collect your thoughts, 
when * are eager in the purſuit of worldly 
gratifications; | 
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gratifications; and raiſe your affections to things 
above: then will you moſt aſſutedly, when 
you have done his will here on earth, be ex- 
alted to the habitations of the bleſſed in heaven, 
where there is fulneſs of joy, and peace for 
evermore !. „ 


